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Director's Foreword 



The collections at The Metropolitan Museunn of 
Art are once again the source of wonderful 
surprises. Perfect Documents: Walker Evans 
and African Art, 1935 provides the occasion to 
celebrate and reveal one of those surprises, 
by presenting relatively unstudied work by a 
well-known and historically important 
American photographer. 

In Perfect Documents, Virginia-Lee Webb, 
archivist of the Photograph Study Collection in 
the Department of the Arts of Africa, Oceania, 
and the Americas, assembles the pieces- 
many of them minute— of numerous puzzles 
in order to elucidate the history, details, and 
context of this formative work by Walker 
Evans. The project was a commissioned port- 
folio of photographs for educational purposes, 
works that were to be relevant to the overall 
development of Evans's style and career. 
Perfect Documents begins with the important 
exhibition of African art that took place in 
1935 at the Museum of Modern Art. This exhi- 
bition provided the opportunity, setting, and 
subjects for Evans's photographs. The show 
also brought together (and put Evans in con- 
tact with) scholars Alfred H. Barr Jr., Thomas 
D. Mabry, and Dorothy Miller, all of whom sup- 
ported Evans's photographic endeavors. Both 
the director of the exhibit, James Johnson 
Sweeney, and a young scholar, Robert 
Goldwater, were contributors to the catalogue 
and the descriptive "Index" listing the African 
art in Evans's portfolio. Years later, in 1957, 



Goldwater became the first director of the 
Museum of Primitive Art, New York, whose 
collections were transferred to the Metro- 
politan in 1978. It is Goldwater's copy of 
Evans's portfolio, given to the Museum in 
1961 and 1962, that inspired the research for 
Perfect Documents. Today, the portfolio con- 
tinues to have a universal appeal, studied 
both by those interested in African art and by 
those investigating Evans's photography. 

In order for the revelatory narrative of 
Evans's creation to be complete, examples of 
his work and writing were brought together 
from several departments at the Metropolitan 
Museum; the Photograph Collection, Depart- 
ment of the Arts of Africa, Oceania, and the 
Americas; the Department of Photographs; 
and the Walker Evans Archive. Many other 
collections and archives were consulted— 
notably those at the Museum of Modern Art- 
all of whom graciously facilitated access to 
information that enabled the story of this 
important chapter in Evans's oeuvre to be 
completed. The Metropolitan is grateful to all 
of the museums, archives, and private lenders 
that have shared information and their collec- 
tions for this occasion. 

The Museum extends its sincere apprecia- 
tion to Philip Morris Companies Inc. for its 
support of the exhibition. The realization of 
the accompanying catalogue was made pos- 
sible with the assistance of the Doris Duke 
Fund for Publications. 

Philippe de Montebello 
Director 
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PERFECT DOCUMENTS 

WALKER EVANS AND AFRICAN ART, 1935 



Introduction 



This exhibition is about a portfolio of photo- 
graphs made by Walker Evans (1903-1975) in 
conjunction with a historic show of African art. 
In 1935 Wrican Negro Art" opened at the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. It was 
organized by Alfred H. Barr Jr. (1902-1981), 
the influential director of the Museum of 
Modern Art at that time, and James Johnson 
Sweeney (1900-1986), guest exhibition 
director, with the assistance of curator 
Dorothy C. Miller (b. 1904), Robert Goldwater 
(1907-1973), a young scholar of African art, 
and several other experts. The show consist- 
ed of 603 sculptures on loan from European 
and American museums and private collec- 
tions. Many were exhibited for the first time in 
the United States. The Western canon of 
African art is said to have been created from 
this exhibition, as many of the objects are 
now considered masterpieces. 

The purpose of the exhibition was to pre- 
sent the sculptures for their formal, artistic, 
and abstract qualities, not as ethnographic 
specimens, as was the typical presentation of 
the time. A minimal installation style was used 
to enhance the aesthetic aspects of the works, 
theoretically making them more accessible to 
Western audiences and emphasizing the influ- 
ence the carvings had on European and 
American modern artists. The objects and 
textiles were presented with short identifica- 
tion labels but without contextual information 
or elaborate didactic panels. This exhibit set 
precedents for the way that African art was 
initially displayed and how it was appreciated 
in Western art museums until the middle of 
the twentieth century. 

Barr knew that this was a historically 
important show. He felt that the sculptures in 
the exhibition should be photographed and 
used as an educational tool to teach about 
African art. He sought funding to carry out his 
idea and received a grant from the General 
Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation 
to prepare a photographic portfolio of the 



sculptures in the show. Walker Evans (figure 1) 
was hired for the commission. With the help of 
the photographer Peter Sekaer (1901-1950), 
Evans produced an edition of seventeen port- 
folios with 477 images in each, which was 
given the same title as the exhibition (figure 
2). Most of the sets were distributed free of 
charge to colleges in the United States that 
were traditionally African American, such as 
Howard University, and a few were sold at a 
reduced subscription rate to other institutions 



1. Janice Levitt (American, b. 1913), [Wall<er 
Evans], 1938-40. Gelatin silver print, 2^4 x 
VA in. (7 X 4.5 cm). Tfie Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New Yor{<, Gift of the artist, 1998 
(1998.398.4) 
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AFRICAN NEGRO ART 

Photographs by Walker Evans 




2. Cover of the Walker Evans portfolios. 
The Metropolitan Museunn of Art, New York, 
Photograph Study Collection, Department of 
the Arts of Africa, Oceania, and the 
Americas, Anonymous Gift, 1991 
(NA,1991.1) 



in America and Europe that had an interest in 
African art. A typed, unpublished checklist 
that indexed the photographs to the sculp- 
tures in the exhibition was prepared by Miller, 
Goldwater, and Frederick R. Pleasants, anoth- 
er scholar. A copy of Sweeney's exhibition 
catalogue (plate 57) was included with each 
portfolio. 

Like many situations in Evans's career, the 
African art commission overlapped with other 
new jobs that presented themselves. In mid- 
April 1935 Evans began photographing the 
sculptures on display at the Modern. In June 
and July Evans traveled to Washington, D.C., 
and accepted a project in West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania offered by John Carter of the 
Information Division of the Resettlement 
Administration. This led to further work, and 
Evans was officially hired by Carter in Sep- 
tember or October of that year to take photo- 
graphs for the Resettlement Administration. ^ 
Under the supervision of Carter and his suc- 
cessor Roy Stryker, Evans produced what 
were to become some of his most famous 
series of photographs made in America's 
rural South and parts of the Northeast. In 



connection with his new employer in 
Washington, Evans began to travel just as the 
complex production of the more than eight 
thousand prints needed for the portfolios of 
African art was starting in New York. Evans 
hired as an assistant Sekaer, who supervised 
and carried out the printing along with the 
young author John Cheever (1912-1982), in a 
studio on Bethune Street Evans shared with 
the artists Ben Shahn (1898-1969) and Lou 
Block (1895-1969). 

The African art project was also an oppor- 
tunity for Evans to build his relationships with 
individuals at the Museum of Modern Art who 
would continue throughout his life to encour- 
age and promote his artistic endeavors. 
In 1933 his photographs of Victorian archi- 
tecture were exhibited at the Modern. In 
1938 he was offered a retrospective, and the 
concurrent publication of Walker Evans: 
American Photographs brought him world 
acclaim. Throughout his career, newly 
appointed staff at the Modern continued to 
nourish the relationship. In 1971 John 
Szarkowski, who headed the Department of 
Photography from 1962 to 1991, gave Evans 
his second major exhibition at that institu- 
tion. Writing about Evans's early artistic 
accomplishments in the introduction of 
the accompanying catalogue, Szarkowski 
observed that, "more often than not, what 
seemed small opportunities were made the 
occasion for important works."^ 

Indeed, the African portfolio is a small seg- 
ment of Evans's long and successful career, 
and until recent years it had received only 
minor attention, being eclipsed by his images 
for the Resettlement Administration. Oddly, 
although his American pictures were applaud- 
ed as embracing a documentary style, the 
African art portfolio was historically minimized 
as merely documenting objects. The subjects 
often clouded the aesthetic analysis of Evans's 
depictions of them. However, as Szarkowski 
correctly noted about Evans's projects of the 
period, they did result in important work. 
Specifically, the African art commission not 
only preserved a record of many masterpieces 
in a landmark show, it also provided Evans 
with an important vehicle that facilitated the 
development of a stylistic bridge between his 
earlier, less familiar photographs and his 
widely known pictures for the government. 
The sculptures provided Evans with subjects 
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that were as diverse in form as they were in 
their original function. Evans tailored his rep- 
resentations of the sculptures within his 
emerging photographic vision, as objects wor- 
thy of aesthetic admiration, rendered signifi- 
cant in a Western sense, yet stationary and 
inanimate in an art-museum context. He 
framed them in ways that anticipate and repli- 
cate his classic "documentary style," seen in 
work from the two years prior to 1935 and in 
later photographs. Evans depicted the African 
sculptures using his highly stylized pictorial 
vocabulary, with the same concentrated yet 
sourceless illumination seen in the photo- 
graphs of sun-soaked facades of American 
wood-frame houses, with their heated and 
minimal air. His subjects are fitted tightly into 
the frame, either at the moment of exposure 
or later by literally cutting the negatives and 
prints to the desired size. The style of the 
photographs of African art is identical to the 
highly personalized rendering of horseless 
carriages, empty churches, signs, and other 
objects of American culture. The African art 
portfolio is an integral part of the total picture 
of Evans's artistic career. 

The exhibition of African masterpieces 
came at a time when non-Western art was 
just being recognized in American art muse- 
ums. African, Mexican, Oceanic, and Native 
American objects were first prominently 
exhibited in New York in the early decades of 
the twentieth century, and scholars sought to 



explain Western abstract modern art via the 
work from different continents and cultures 
that often inspired them. The linking of 
African creations to Euro-American modern 
and abstract compositions was an attempt to 
elevate both types of art to the Western canon 
and to show the affinities of forms. ^ Since that 
time, museums have continued to strive to 
find ways to display and understand art far 
removed from its original contexts. We know, 
sixty-five years later, that Africa has its own 
rich aesthetic styles and that renowned 
experts and traditions exist that cannot 
always be made parallel to Western prefer- 
ences, tastes, contexts, and styles. Yet 
through the 1935 exhibition and through 
Evans's photographic portfolio, viewers were 
shown extraordinary and unique works. 

The 1935 exhibition title Wrican Negro Art" 
was adapted to refer to five distinct projects 
that occurred between 1935 and 1936: an 
exhibition of sculptures at the Museum of 
Modern Art, the exhibition catalogue by 
Sweeney, the portfolio of photographs by 
Evans, a smaller circulating exhibition of 
sculptures selected from the initial show, and 
a traveling exhibition of Evans's photographs 
selected from the portfolio. Each had its own 
purpose, but all were interconnected and had 
nearly identical titles. The common threads 
among them are the African sculptures and 
Evans's photographs. A discussion of each 
project follows. 
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The Exhibition of African Art 



By 1935 African sculpture had been exhibited 
in New York galleries on many occasions, the 
more notable shows having been organized by 
Alfred Stieglitz at the legendary 291 Gallery 
(1914); by Robert Coady at the Washington 
Square Gallery (1914); at the Modern Gallery, 
by Maurice de Zayas (1916); and at the 
Brummer (1922) and Valentine (1930) gal- 
leries, to name a few. During the first decades 
of the early twentieth century American and 
European dealers, especially French, Belgian, 
English, and German ones, had the opportuni- 
ty to obtain, display, and sell traditional 
African art because it was actively and sys- 
tematically being acquired by individuals in 
countries that had a colonial presence on the 
African continent. Access to objects kept a 
steady stream of art flowing into Europe and 
America.'^ In these early gallery exhibitions 
sculpture was presented in a variety of ways, 
often on its own but frequently with European 
and American paintings, sculptures, and 
drawings. The well-known 1914 show of 
African art at Alfred Stieglitz's gallery and a 
later exhibit, arranged by Edward Steichen in 
1915 including works by Picasso and Braque 
with African art— both exhibitions pho- 
tographed by Stieglitz— hint at the experi- 
mentation with display techniques that would 
communicate the aesthetic and formal quali- 
ties of art. Visitors to these early exhibits 
were shown African sculpture out of context 
and displayed like Euro-American art so that 
its abstract forms would be emphasized. It 
was felt that isolating these attributes and 
considering them on a purely ''plastic" and for- 
mal level was a way for non-African audiences 
to appreciate the works. This approach also 
gave validity to modern abstract compositions, 
which, early in the century, drew on diverse 
sources. 

New York museums had also exhibited 
African art by 1935, but usually in an ethno- 
graphic context to explain the culture and 
customs from which the works originated. In 



1923 Stewart Culin (1858-1929), an ethnolo- 
gist at the Brooklyn Museum, organized the 
show ''Primitive Negro Art" (figure 3). The 
exhibit was selected from works Culin had 
acquired in Europe for the museum during 
1921 and 1922 and comprised sculptures 
mainly from what was then the Belgian Congo 
(formerly Zaire and now the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo), with a few sculptures 
from other countries. The title of the exhibit 
did not reflect Culin's admiration or revisionist 
ideas about the sculpture, but his intentions 
are clearly stated in his catalogue introduc- 
tion: "The entire collection, whatever may 
have been its original uses, is shown under 
the classification of art; as representing a cre- 
ative impulse, and not for the purpose of illus- 
trating the customs of African peoples."^ His 
attempt to explain African objects and differ- 
entiate them from displays of utilitarian items 
with explanations of habitat and culture was 
meant to move them into the sphere of 
Western art appreciation. His remarks also 
located African works in a context that dif- 
fered greatly from their original purpose. 
Culin wanted to set African art apart from how 



3. Installation view, "Primitive Negro Art," 1923, 
organized by Stewart Culin, The Brool<lyn /Museum 
of Art Archives, New York 
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it was then being shown in "museum collections 
of African ethnology/' where the aesthetic 
qualities of the sculptures were not given 
special emphasis. Culin's reason for displaying 
the artistic aspects of the collection in a way 
similar to Western art was so the public would 
see its sculptural beauty and understand why 
it exerted influence on a small group of artists 
in Paris. ^ 

Although Culin was trying to change the 
interpretation of and attitudes toward African 
art, his display of the work was contemporary 
but not especially radical. The few surviving 
installation photographs show that while the 
mounting and design techniques were mod- 
ernized, the arrangements were still reminis- 
cent of ethnographic displays. Objects of 
similar form and function, such as spoons, 
horns, and clubs, were arranged relative to 
their size, while others were shown in well- 
mounted and framed displays, similar to 
arrangements of paintings. The attempt to 
connect African art to the everyday life of the 
museum visitor, rather than to recreate its 
original context, went so far as to include 
newly designed and produced textiles based 
on traditional patterns and used on clothing 
and furniture.^ Culin's aesthetic approach did 
not impress his fellow ethnologists, but his- 
torically the show is one of his best-known 
achievements, as his exhibit Is widely regard- 
ed as one of the first to present so-called arti- 
facts as objects worthy of aesthetic 
consideration in an American art museum 



4. Installation view, ''American Sources of Modern 
Art/' [May 8-July 1, 1933], The Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. Photograph © The Museum 
of Modern Art, New York (20.301) 




context.^ The debate about this comparative 
classification has continued.^ 

In 1929 Barr was appointed the director of 
the newly formed Museum of Modern Art in 
New York. It was his vision that guided the 
institution and its creative staff in its early 
years. He left a complex and important lega- 
cy for museums of today, including a tradition 
of innovative installation designs for the dis- 
play of abstract and non-European art. With 
the assistance of many creative individuals, 
he promoted the understanding not only of 
abstract art but of the traditional arts of 
Africa, Oceania, and the Americas. Barr 
organized numerous exhibits that presented 
modern European and American art in inven- 
tive ways and detailed catalogues that plead- 
ed ''for understanding and future study of 
puzzling art."^^ 

During the spring of 1933, four years after 
Culin's exhibit in Brooklyn, non-Western art 
made its appearance at the Museum of Modern 
Art. Holger Cahill (1887-1960) was asked to 
assist with Barr's duties while Barr was on 
leave and to fill gaps in the exhibition schedule 
until he returned. cahill had developed the 
Newark Museum's American collection and 
advised Abby Rockefeller on her ''American 
primitive art" collection. One of the two 
exhibits Cahill organized for the Museum of 
Modern Art during this period was "American 
Sources of Modern Art" in 1933 (figure 4). In 
the catalogue essay he wrote, "The purpose of 
this exhibition has been to bring together 
examples of this art which are to be found In 
collections in the United States, and to show 
Its relation to the work of modern artlsts."^^ 
Cahill stated that he did not intend "to insist 
that ancient American art is a major source of 
modern art."^^ Rather his purpose was "to 
show the high quality of ancient American art" 
and "to indicate that its influence is present in 
modern art in the work of painters and sculp- 
tors some of whom have been unconscious of 
its influence, while others have accepted or 
sought it quite consciously."^^ Loans for the 
exhibit were received from local museums and 
galleries and included examples of great tradi- 
tions from West, Central, and South American 
countries. The arts of the Aztec, Maya, and 
Inka civilizations were presented, including 
four textiles from The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 17 William Zorach (1887-1966) and Max 
Weber (1881-1961) were among the twelve 
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contemporary painters and sculptors exhibited 
and listed in the catalogue as being regular 
visitors to the American Museum of Natural 
History. Interestingly, illustrations of the con- 
temporary paintings and sculptures were not 
published in the catalogue. Cahill was trying to 
elevate the works from the Americas in much 
the same way that Culin exhibited African 
objects as a source of inspiration for modern 
artists. The first sentence of Cahill's essay 
states his idea succinctly: "Modern art, like 
everything else in modern culture, has a com- 
plex heritage."^^ 

The following year, 1934, Sweeney was 
working at the University of Chicago. He was 
asked by Barr to organize a major show of 
African art for the Modern. The presentation 
was to be the largest of its kind ever seen in 
the United States, with loans sought from 
public and private collections in Europe and 
America. Sweeney accepted. That same year 
Sweeney wrote to Patrick Henry Bruce, a 
prospective lender, about the show. "The 
Museum is planning to spare no pains toward 
making this exhibition one of the most com- 
prehensive on a high level of quality that has 
been yet held in this field."^^ Beginning that 
year and continuing into 1935 Sweeney trav- 
eled extensively, visiting public and private 
collections in the United States, Germany, 
France, and England. By December 1934 
Sweeney listed his itinerary after eight weeks 
in Europe. "I have already visited Brussels, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Lubeck, Munich, Frankfurt, 
Darmstadt."2i 

Sweeney knew several collectors and deal- 
ers of African art as a result of his curatorial 
projects in Chicago. He had seen presentations 
of African art before 1935, such as one at the 
Theatre Pigalle in 1932.^2 He had organized 
exhibitions of twentieth-century painting and 
sculpture at the University of Chicago in 1934 
immediately before his work at the Museum of 
Modern Art. One publication by Sweeney from 
this time, "Plastic Redirections in 20th Century 
Painting," included African pieces from the col- 
lections of Louis Carre (1897-1977), Paris; 
Charles Ratton (1895-1986), Paris; the Musee 
du Congo Beige, Tervuren; and Helena 
Rubinstein (1870-1965), Paris. Three of these 
sculptures (all except the one from Tervuren) 
were also included in "African Negro Art" at the 
Museum of Modern Art.^^ Ratton and Carre, 
associates and prominent dealers, proved 



important to the project and provided access 
to objects in private collections. Sweeney had 
known Ratton and Carre from his work in 
Chicago and asked Ratton to be an advisor to 
the exhibit. The latter would also serve as a 
liaison for the French museums. Ratton was 
a well-known figure among Parisian dealers 
and collectors of African art.^s He made intro- 
ductions for Sweeney that gave him access to 
private collections. During this period Ratton— 
along with Paul Guillaume (1891-1934), a 
dealer who gained prominence a few years 
before him— is credited with establishing a 
preferred style or canon of African art in the 
West that remains influential to the present 
day.26 

During the preparations for the show at the 
Museum of Modern Art both Barr and 
Sweeney looked at sculptures when possible, 
often with the help of prominent intermedi- 
aries. By the end of 1934 Barr and Sweeney 
were already receiving positive responses to 
their requests for information about other col- 
lections and possible loans. Sweeney began 
making his selection for the show, adding and 
deleting objects as replies came in. When 
lenders were not immediately forthcoming, 
Barr enlisted support from noted scholars 
such as Franz Boas of Columbia University, 
New York, and Robert Woods Bliss of 
Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, D.C.^^ Barr 
himself requested loans in letters to noted 
artists of the day such as Georges Braque, 
Andre Derain, and Jacob Epstein, all of whom 
had collections of African art.^^ Sculptures 
from their collections and those of Tristan 
Tzara, Patrick Henry Bruce, Jacques Lipchitz, 
and Henri Matisse were included in the show 
and further emphasized the connection that 
European and American artists made with 
African sculpture. The museum published a 
notice concerning the progress of the show 
and the complex loans in the February 1935 
Bulletin of the Museum of Modern Art.^^ 

Barr did not consider himself an expert in 
the field of African art, but he and Sweeney 
did a great deal of research before selecting 
sculptures for the show. They consulted pub- 
lications of the period for reproductions of 
important objects. They used illustrations in 
existant literature to inquire about sculptures 
when they could not view them in person. 
They consulted publications such as Negro by 
Nancy Cunard, L'art negre by Joseph Maes 
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and Henri Lavachery, and Kunst der 
Naturvdiker by Eckart von Sydow, and they 
took great care in choosing examples of 
sculpture that were thought to be the best 
quality available. sweeney wrote, ''We are 
extremely anxious that this exhibition will be 
one of the most comprehensive yet held, 
maintaining at the same time a strict quality 
level in the selections."^^ After many months 
of research and viewing collections, Sweeney 
and Barr selected 603 objects for the show 
from more than fifty private collections and 
seventeen museums. 

The sculptures were to be presented at the 
Museum of Modern Art in a very different 
manner than ever before. Sweeney, like Culin, 
was trying to position the sculpture within a 
Western museum context by applauding its 
relation to modern art and by using new dis- 
play techniques. He thought that ''because its 
qualities have a basic plastic integrity and 
because we have learned to look at Negro art 
from this viewpoint, it has finally come within 
the scope of our enjoyment."^^ He was obvi- 
ously enamored of the work and responded 
directly to its Western aesthetic value with 
descriptions that cited, for example, "its 
essential plastic seriousness, moving dramat- 
ic qualities, eminent craftsmanship and sensi- 
bility to material, as well as . . .the relationship 
of material with form and expression. "^^ He 
acknowledged that these objects had been 
previously exhibited but admonished the 
ethnographic museums for showing them "in 
a clutter of other exhibits, since their esthetic 
character was of no interest to their discover- 
ers or possessors at the time/'^^ The cata- 
logue essay for the exhibition is full of similar 
references calling for a revised approach to 
viewing African art. 

There were several inspirations for 
Sweeney's new display techniques at the 
Museum of Modern Art: the early gallery instal- 
lations, Culin's precedent for isolating objects 
from cluttered ethnographic-style displays, 
Barr's radical design philosophy, and Sweeney's 
own creative experience with modern and 
African art. A model for Sweeney's style in the 
African installation is seen in a photograph 
from 1934 depicting his arrangement of sculp- 
ture by Alexander Calder in "A Selection of 
Works by Twentieth Century Artists" at the 
Renaissance Society of the University of 
Chicago. Two highly abstract constructions by 



Calder are positioned against pale, possibly 
white walls (figure 5).^® Calder's linear compo- 
sition with red circular elements was given a 
substantial amount of empty viewing space. 
Clearly Sweeney's experience in installing such 
formally rigorous abstract art developed his 
minimalist design sensibility. As previously 
noted, the inclusion of both African and Euro- 
American art traditions together in "Plastic 
Redirections in 20th Century Painting" would 
have reinforced Sweeney's idea to use similar 
display techniques at the Modern in 1935. 

Undoubtedly Barr's radical design philoso- 
phy pushed Sweeney's ideas further. Barr 
transformed museum presentations by using 
neutral-color monk's cloth on the walls, hang- 
ing paintings at eye level, and placing sculp- 
tures on white or neutral pedestals. Barr's 
designs were undoubtedly an inspiration for 
Sweeney's minimalist design sense and a style 
to emulate. His installation for "African Negro 
Art" brought these ideas to fruition. The design 
consisted of white walls with the sculptures on 
white-painted or natural-wood pedestals. 
Sweeney presented the African works in rooms 
with white walls so as not to distract the view- 
er from appreciating its sculptural forms (see 
figures 6, 7, 9-14). The absence of color in the 
installations was a deliberate attempt to focus 
the viewer's attention on the art and thereby 
produce an aesthetic response. 

5. Sculptures by Alexander Calder installed by J. J. 
Sweeney, 1934, University of Chicago. From A 
Selection of Works by Twentieth Century Artists 
(exhib. cat). The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, Thomas J. Watson Library (107.1/C461) 
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6. Installation view, ''African Negro Art/' Inarch 
18-May 9, 1935, The Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. Photograph © The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York (MoMA S1006) 



In his essay Sweeney stated his respect for 
African art. He interpreted the extraordinary 
achievements of the artists as "the mature 
plastic idiom of a people whose social, psycho- 
logical and religious outlook, as well as histo- 
ry and environment, differ widely from ours."'*^ 
Further, he said, "The art of . . . Africa is a 
sculptor's art. As a sculptural tradition in the 
last century it has had no rival/"^^ Although 
Sweeney also acknowledged that, because of 
cultural positions, "we can never hope to 
plumb its expression fully,'"^^ he made an 
attempt to do so by displaying the objects 
from a singular Western, modernist viewpoint, 
so that nothing would interfere with the appre- 
ciation of the formal qualities of the work. 

It is important to remember that the 
understanding of African art in America and 
Europe was in its infancy. While it seems odd 
today that the brilliant traditions of African art 
would need such historical justification, many 
ideas about Africa and its art production were 
based on incomplete and extremely biased 
colonial information, or on supposition where 
information was lacking. For example, artists 
were thought to be anonymous, the works 
purely utilitarian and not unique. In fact, 
these erroneous assumptions hampered the 
entry into the United States of the loans that 
comprised Sweeney's show. The objects were 
initially refused duty-free entrance because 
the United States Customs Service believed 



that they were not works of art, only replicas 
and objects of everyday use. Customs sup- 
ported these incorrect observations with 
Western criteria: the sculptures did not bear 
an artist's signature or a date and the place of 
manufacture could not be documented. The 
museum was not able to convince the 
Customs Service of the aesthetic character of 
the loans and was forced to post $700 bond.^^ 
Although the West continues to learn about 
African history and art, we now realize that 
artists are not unknown or unappreciated in 
African culture and that art from the continent 
has a rich and complex history, which 
Sweeney and Barr only speculated about. 
Many attributions have been corrected and 
details learned about individual artists whose 
sculptures were included in the 1935 exhibit. 

The exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art 
covered all four floors of the building. It can 
be partially reconstructed from surviving 
installation photographs, most by Soichi 
Sunami. The color, or rather lack of it, is con- 
firmed in newspaper and magazine articles 
that describe the sculptures as "placed 
against a background of dead white plaster 
walls."4^ This sparse, minimal presentation, 
seen in the installation photographs, is not 
only devoid of color but of contextual infor- 
mation. Ephemeral materials that often are 
part of African art are absent, as are didactic 
panels, which one would now find in museum 



7. Installation view, "African Negro Art, " The 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. Photograph 
© The Museum of Modern Art, New York (MoMA 
S1008) 
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8. Installation view, "Modern Works of Art: 
Fifth Anniversary Exhibit/' November 19, 
1934-January 20, 1935, The Museum of Modern 
Art, New York. Photograph © The Museum of 
Modern Art, New York (MoMA S867) 



presentations. Three sinnple maps and an 
index of etiinic names were published in 
Sweeney's catalogue and may have been in 
the exhibit. Upon close examination of the 
installation photographs, small identification 
labels can be seen on the white walls near 
some of the sculptures and textiles. 

The arrangement of the sculptures shows 
several standard configurations. In figure 6 
we see the first gallery that the public 
entered. Two sculptures, which differ widely 
in their purpose, place of origin, and material, 
are installed on pedestals. To the left in the 
photo we see a figure by artist Akati Akpele 
Kendo, of the Fon people of the Republic of 
Benin (formerly Dahomey; MoMA cat. no. 
237) and on the right an extraordinary mask 
from the Bamileke Kingdom of Cameroon 
(MoMA cat. no. 326). Both are displayed on 
white bases that echo the dominant geomet- 
ric or round forms of the piece. In another 
gallery view (figure 7), at left is a headdress 
from Guinea (MoMA cat. no. 40) and in the 
back of the gallery are three sculptures from 
Mali and Gabon (MoMA cat. nos. 11, 366, 34), 
seen on one pedestal. They are arranged by 
their form and size, not their function or 
provenance. 

There is evidence that Barr was very 
involved in the installation of the African 
show. Dorothy Miller recalled that he ''fussed" 
a great deal with the arrangements, and he is 




9. Installation view, "African Negro Art, " The 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. Photograph 
© The Museum of Modern Art, New York (MoMA 
S1007) 



said to have worked up until the very last 
moment positioning the sculptures.^^ Further, 
Barr's biographer states that he was directly 
involved in every phase of all the exhibitions 
at the museum. This would be logical, as 
there were specific ways that Barr felt art 
should be presented. Also, there is a remark- 
able similarity between one of Barr's earlier 
arrangements of European sculptures and a 
grouping in Sweeney's show. A surviving pho- 
tograph of ''Modern Works of Art: Fifth 
Anniversary Exhibit" (November 19, 1934- 
January 20, 1935) shows the same room 
where African sculptures were displayed two 
months later (figure 8). In the "Modern Works 
of Art" installation, sculptures by Constantin 
Brancusi and others are positioned on bases 
in a nearly identical arrangement to sculp- 
tures from Cameroon in "African Negro Art" 
(figure 9). Barr's influence is apparent in the 
subsequent arrangement of the African sculp- 
tures, with the white walls and stark lighting 
added by Sweeney. Again, attention was 
given to the height of the bases and the 
placement of the sculptures. Oddly, they are 
positioned around the perimeter of the room 
with their "backs" to the wall, in an arrange- 
ment that contrasts with Sweeney's objective 
of viewing them as sculpture, since the visitor 
would not be able to walk around the entire 
piece, as in the tradition for showing Western 
works. Another photograph provides an 
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10. Installation view, ''African Negro Art/' The 
Museum of (Modern Art, New York. Photograph 
© The Museum of Modern Art, New York (MoMA 
S1016) 

example of Sweeney's minimal design envi- 
ronment and Barr's signature eye-level, top- 
aligned grouping of textiles by Kuba artists, in 
conjunction with four painted and decorated 
masks from different African countries (figure 
10). In still another view, panels were painted 
white and installed over the cloth-covered 
walls to accomodate a configuration of African 
weapons (figure 11). Barr's installation tech- 
nique for sculptures on white or neutral-col- 
ored bases was used throughout the African 
installation. 49 

A case of small ivory sculptures and orna- 
ments is seen in figure 12. The unifying ele- 
ments in the display are the material and the 
diminutive scale of the works. This case may 
have been arranged in deference to conserva- 
tion and security issues, as ivory must be kept 
in special conditions so that heat and uneven 
temperatures are avoided and because all the 
pieces were small. Because the conservation 
requirements for the ivories were later listed 
in the installation instructions for the traveling 
version of the exhibit, this would seem one 
plausible reason for the arrangement of 
the display. 5° Small gold and metal sculptures 
and ornaments were also installed together 
(figure 13). 

Barr's and Sweeney's new minimal instal- 
lation techniques proved highly successful for 
the exhibition of African art. The show was 
very popular with the public and attendance 
rapidly increased. Barr was extremely pleased 
with the public interest and proudly wrote to 
a lender, ''Within two weeks over 15,000 
people have visited the exhibition."^^ In fact. 



11. Installation view, ''African Negro Art," 
The Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
Photograph © The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York (MoMA S1017) 

during the first two months 30,330 visitors 
were admitted to the show.^^ /\n effort by the 
museum to bring the installation to the atten- 
tion of African-American communities in New 
York also increased the public attendance by 
six percent.^^ When the exhibit closed in May 
1935, it was their most popular presentation 
to date, with more than 45,000 visitors. 

The exhibit also received a great deal of 
attention in the press, especially while it was 
on view in New York. Numerous newspaper 
articles from the period describe the popular- 
ity of the show, remarking that "radical 
artists, society women, collectors and others 
are flocking to the Museum of Modern Art."^^ 



12. Installation view, "African Negro Art," The 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. Photograph 
© The Museum of Modern Art, New York (MoMA 
S1013) 
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13. Installation view, "African 
Negro Art, The Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. 
Photograph © The Museum of 
Modern Art, New York (MoMA 
S1014) 



It opened with a private reception on Marcli 
18, 1935. Smaller parties in honor of Barr's 
and Sweeney's accomplishment were hosted 
by socially prominent lenders such as Helena 
Rubinstein. She loaned seventeen sculptures 
to the show and hosted a dinner that included 
a viewing of the remainder of her African col- 
lection, which at the time was reported to 
number more than four hundred pieces. The 
innovative look of the installation was also 
recognized in the press. Jerome Mellquist, 
writing for the Amsterdam News stated that 
"[Sweeney] had chosen all the specimens so 
well and arranged them so intelligently one in 
relation to the other that one felt oneself see- 
ing a whole from which it would be impossible 
to draw any part. Truly an accomplishment in 
exhibition making"^^ (figure 14). Many notices 
were seen in newspapers and magazines 
ranging from Arts Magazine and Form and 
Content to Vogue, 

Lectures and educational programs were 
arranged in conjunction with the show. Barr 
invited the distinguished professor Franz 
Boas, then head of the Department of 
Anthropology at Columbia University, to pre- 
sent a lecture. Boas, who had been helpful in 
securing loans, presented an illustrated slide 
lecture on African art to museum members 
and members of the Cosmopolitan Club on 
April 17, 1935.^^ Hans Himmelheber, a noted 
scholar from Europe, also inquired about giv- 
ing a lecture. Ernestine FantI, a curator on 
staff at the Museum of Modern Art, present- 
ed gallery talks and gave lectures for teach- 
ers. The desire to expand the public's 
knowledge of African sculpture in a specific 
way is evident in these programs and in the 
annotation at the beginning of the list of ref- 
erences in Sweeney's catalogue, which solid- 
ifies his approach, noting his selections for 



the reader were chosen to facilitate study of 
''art primarily from an esthetic point of view" 
including "certain fundamental ethnographic 
works ."^2 

In his catalogue Sweeney wrote that African 
sculpture should be praised on "genuine mer- 
its that are purely its own," and he minimized 
the direct "plastic assimilation" of its forms by 
European artists as "attempts at interpreta- 
tion."^3 Through his display techniques he both 
applauded African art and reinforced the direct 
visual appropriation of forms by Europeans. 
The noted scholar Alain Locke astutely sum- 
marized the outcome of the project by writing, 
"Having learned the similarities of African art 
and modernist art, we are at last prepared to 
see their differences."^"* 



14. Installation view, ''African Negro Art," The 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. Photograph 
© The Museum of Modern Art, New York (MoMA 
SlOlO) 
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The Traveling Exhibition of Sculptures 



The importance and popularity of Wrican 
Negro Art" in New York pronnpted Barr and 
Sweeney to arrange for a smaller version of 
the show to travel within the United States. 
Not all of the institutional lenders were able or 
willing to make extensions on their loans, so 
Barr and Sweeney made the final selection 
from the available items. The details of the 
one-year tour were handled by Elodie Courter, 
secretary in the Department of Circulating 
Exhibitions at the Museum of Modern Art. The 
number of objects seen at several locations 
changed for various reasons, but anywhere 
from 104 to 182 sculptures from approxi- 
mately twenty-six lenders were shown. The 
itinerary began in June 1935 and continued 
until April 1936 (see appendix 1). The rapid 
completion of the tour schedule and an 
announcement about the exhibit's popularity 



were published in a 1935 edition of the 
Bulletin of the Museum of Modern Art, which 
focused on the exhibit.^^ 

It was hoped that the success and style of 
installation of the exhibition would be duplicat- 
ed at other venues. Art museums, not those 
for natural history or anthropology, were 
selected for the tour, in keeping with Barr and 
Sweeney's concept for the status of the sculp- 
ture. The instructions for the traveling exhibit 
suggest that the host institution follow the 
same style of presentation used in New York. 
Installation photographs were even included 
in the instruction packet.^^ Newspaper reviews 
provide descriptive information concerning the 
installation at some venues. Visual documen- 
tation about how every museum on the 
tour presented the sculptures does not seem 
to have survived, but a few installation 



15. Exhibition documentation photograph, "African 
Negro Art/' July 26-September 12, 1935, San 
Francisco Museum of Art (now San Francisco 
Museum of Modern Art) 
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photographs remain from museums in San 
Francisco and Cleveland. 

When the exhibition was presented at the 
Arts Club of Chicago, November 15 through 
December 9, 1935, an effort was made to 
recreate an installation similar to that seen at 
the Museum of Modern Art.^^ The look of the 
installation was described in the local newspa- 
pers: "The walls of the gallery have been hung 
with creamy white sateen for the exhibition 
and new cases of dark wood and dulled brass 
standing on white foundations . . . have been 
built for some of the smaller pieces/'^^ A man 
named Arthur Heun may have designed the 
installation at the Arts Club along with the 
decor of the receptions and social events that 
ran concurrent with the show7° Public pro- 
grams were also presented in Chicago, with 
Sweeney himself lecturing on December 2, 
193571 

Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, then curator at 
the San Francisco Museum of Art (now San 
Francisco Museum of Modern Art), supervised 
the installation there. While the black-and- 
white photographs reveal some details about 
how she arranged the sculptures (figure 15), 
her correspondence provides additional infor- 
mation. Morley described her installation in a 



letter to the Pierre Matisse Gallery, which was 
a lender to the tour: 

I am [enclosing] two views of the 
gallery as it was installed. ... We 
installed it against backgrounds of 
modified yellow and red. The iron War 
God at the end of the gallery was 
against a yellow panel; the bronze 
relief against a red pedestal and the 
seats on a red platform. That side of 
the gallery was predominantly red, 
with yellow accents at intervals. The 
opposite side, both cases and mounts 
for the masks, was predominately of 
the yellow [color]. Visitors to the 
gallery, who had seen the exhibition 
also in New York, spoke most enthusi- 
astically of the color installation; and it 
is true that the particular tones we 
chose brought out the richness of the 
pieces in an extraordinary fashion, 
and permitted one to recognize the full 
plastic quality in a satisfactory way.^^ 

Morley goes on to say that the color was 
their only option because of their museum's 
''neutral monks' cloth walls" (figure 16). 
regretted not having seen the Museum of 



16. Exhibition documentation photograph, "African Negro Art. 
San Francisco Museum of Modern Art) 



San Francisco Museum of Art (now 
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17. Archive photograph, installation view, '"African 
Negro Art, " September 28~October 27, 1935, The 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Ohio (15997) 

Modern Art's installation of the sculptures and 
what ''the effect was against the white 
[walls] ."^4 One can see from this letter that in 
Morley's presentation the philosophy for cre- 
ating interest in African art through display 
techniques was similar to Sweeney and Barr's. 
The exhibition was also popular in San 
Francisco, and the local press noted the 
arrangement of the artworks. 

The installation at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art can also be reconstructed from surviving 
photographs. While not as austere as the 
displays at the Museum of Modern Art, visual 
symmetry again was constructed by the 
arrangement of sculptures and textiles accord- 
ing to their shapes and sizes (figure 17). A 
visual balance of forms in the arrangements of 
art was achieved by doubling objects of like 
provenance and size in several parts of the 
installation. This slight variation in the pre- 
sentation may have been an attempt to mod- 
ernize the displays within the confines of the 
architectural details and cloth-covered gallery 
walls that could not be changed for the exhib- 
it. Less rigid variations of this mirroring of 
sculptures were used elsewhere in the installa- 
tions (figure 18). The photographs also show a 
panel with a map of the African continent (see 
figure 19). These graphics only appear in the 
installation photographs from the Cleveland 
Museum and greatly resemble the maps used 
at the end of Sweeney's catalogue. As in New 
York and elsewhere, very small identification 
labels are visible near the sculptures. 




18. Archive photograph, installation view, "African 
Negro Art,'" The Cleveland Museum of Art, Ohio 
(15994) 

The exhibition brought African art to the 
public's attention. The subject was empha- 
sized and extended through the photographic 
project, which also succeeded in its educa- 
tional component and provided the young 
photographer Walker Evans with an opportu- 
nity to work at the Museum of Modern Art. 



19. Archive photograph, installation view, "African 
Negro Art,'' The Cleveland Museum of Art, Ohio 
(15995) 
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The Portfolio of Photographs by Walker Evans 



The culmination of the new aesthetic approach 
to African art was epitomized in Barr's idea for 
an educational component of the exhibit: 
Walker Evans's photography. The idea of pro- 
ducing a photographic portfolio documenting 
the contents of a show was not uncommon for 
the Museum of Modern Art. Before 1935 the 
museum had organized several circulating pre- 
sentations that were composed of photographs 
or reproductions of paintings, watercolors, or 
drawings and based on previous exhibitions.^^ 
One event that set a precedent was a show 
seen January 15-February 25, 1934, titled 
''International Exhibition of Theatre Art," along 
with its accompanying catalogue by Lee 
Simonson. This large exhibit traveled to ten 
additional venues. A selection of 148 works 
from it were photographed, and the photo- 
graphs circulated until 1937 as a new exhibit. 
This photographic corpus was funded by a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. Barr 
had been instrumental in obtaining funding for 
the Theatre Art photographic project and 
wanted to prepare a similar photographic com- 
pilation of the African sculptures because he 
knew the importance of Sweeney's show. With 
the Theatre Art precedent in mind, Barr wrote 
to David H. Stevens, director of the humanities 
at the Rockefeller Foundation, outlining his 
idea: 

Do you think that the Rockefeller 
Foundation would be interested in pro- 
viding funds for a corpus of photo- 
graphs of African Negro Art similar to 
the corpus of Theatre Art recently 
completed by us on a grant[?] . . . The 
corpus . . . would be based upon the 
exhibition which our Museum is open- 
ing March 20th under the direction of 
James Johnson Sweeney. The material 
in the exhibition has been chosen for 
its aesthetic value. It will comprise 
over 400 objects many of them the 
finest of their kind in the world. 



Stevens was quick to respond to Barr's letter 
and suggested that he provide more details 
about the proposed project.^^ 

At this point in time, February 1935, the 
exhibition of African art was due to open at 
the Museum of Modern Art within a month. 
The majority of the loans had arrived (figure 
20), and one can assume that Barr, Sweeney, 
and the entire staff must have been extreme- 
ly busy preparing the galleries and sculptures 
for installation. However, in the midst of this 
activity, Barr and his staff managed to pre- 
pare a budget for the photography project by 
April 9, only a few weeks after the show had 
opened. 

The key member of Barr's staff who pre- 
pared the detailed budget proposal was 
Thomas Dabney Mabry (1903-1969). Mabry 
was hired by the museum in 1933 and became 
executive director in 1935, assisting Barr with 
his growing administrative and financial 
responsibilities. Mabry played a key role in 
the management of the portfolio project, and 
his role in Evans's career now appears promi- 
nent.^^ Mabry had extensive connections in the 
New York art world; prior to his employment at 
the museum he worked at the John Becker 
Gallery and met Evans during an exhibition of 
the latter's photographs there in 1931.^2 
Mabry also was a close friend of Lincoln 
Kirstein (1907-1966), who became an influen- 
tial figure in the arts and a promoter of Evans's 
work, especially at the museum. The intercon- 
nected relationships between Barr, Mabry, and 
Kirstein all contributed to Evans's important 
projects at the Museum of Modern Art and his 
growing career. Indeed, Mabry had previously 
worked for the president of Fisk University, 
Nashville, and his contacts there may have 
been significant in the eventual distribution of 
the African art portfolio. 

Mabry's letter and budget of April 9, 1935, 
to John Marshall at the Rockefeller Foundation 
outline the purpose and the costs of preparing 
the photographic portfolio.^"* The narrative 
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20. Sculptures for "African Negro Art, " displayed for customs inspection before installa- 
tion. The Museum of Modern Art, New York. Photograph © The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York (MoMA S898) 



summarizes the objectives of the project: 
'The Exhibition of African Negro Art assem- 
bled for the Museum of Modern Art by James 
Johnson Sweeney is the most important of its 
kind ever held. ... It would be a great waste 
were this Exhibition to be dispersed without 
adequate photograph documentation. Follow- 
ing the precedent of the Photographic Corpus 
of Theatre Art prepared by the Museum in 
1934 it is proposed to photograph about 450 
of the 600 objects in the Exhibition of African 
Negro Art using some 500 plates since some 
of the more important works should be shown 
from different points of view/'^^ Part of the 
proposal lists the suggested distribution of the 
photographs, with sets of the portfolio to be 
given ''gratis to 3 leading Negro colleges; 1 
set gratis to the Harlem Branch [now the 
Schomburg Center for Research in Black 
Culture] of the New York Public Library; 5 sets 
to be distributed at a nominal fee to museums 
and colleges/' The edition, or "corpus/' as it 
was referred to at this point, was to consist of 
"10 sets." An accompanying "catalog in the 
form of labels together with indices" was also 
suggested. The itemized budget attached to 
Mabry's proposal isolates each expense and 
notes the amount of funds that the museum 
would absorb, as the grant request included 
subsidies from the museum. 

A work schedule was proposed for the com- 



pletion of the project, giving not only the esti- 
mated number of hours for photography and 
compensation but the restricted time periods 
in which the photographs could be taken, as 
the sculptures would have to be photographed 
when the exhibit was closed to the public. 
"There are approximately 220 hours work 
required in the actual photographing. This can 
only be done before 10 A.M. and after 5 P.M. 
Assuming 6 hours work a day, 36 days will be 
required. This brings us practically to May 
19th, the closing date of the exhibition. "^^ 

The initial proposal does not list Walker 
Evans as the photographer, only the per-unit 
cost of prints, materials, and photography, 
but Mabry had discussed the project with 
Evans on April 9.^^ Evans wrote in his diary 
that day, "Saw Tom Mabry at Museum may 
get job photographing 450 pieces exhibition 
primitive negro sculpture, enormous under- 
taking for me at this time but would clear 
$1000. Said I'd do it for $2 neg. 15 [cents] 
print delayed delivery."^° The names of addi- 
tional participants, identified as Expert 
Council "to aid in description and sources," 
were listed as Ratton, Goldwater, and 
Sweeney.^^ Of the three, Goldwater's is the 
name that, along with Ratton's, would be 
most associated with African art in the follow- 
ing years. Goldwater was then twenty-eight 
years old and would go on to write important 
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essays and books about the relationship of 
African art to modern Euro-American art, such 
as Primitivism in Modern Painting (1938). He 
also became an influential teacher of both 
types of art at New York University's Institute 
of Fine Arts and was the first director of the 
Museum of Primitive Art, New York. 

The sculptures that were to be pho- 
tographed were already on view at the muse- 
um by the time the financial proposals were 
submitted. The restricted schedule for the 
project prompted Mabry to ask in a subtle 
manner for an expedient reply to his 
request.^2 response to the grant applica- 
tion was indeed swift and positive. Although 
the formal letter of notification from W. W. 
Brierley, secretary of the General Education 
Board founded by John D. Rockefeller, is dated 
April 13, 1935, Mabry must have received 
verbal confirmation on April 12, because 
Evans wrote in his diary, 'Tom Mabry called to 
say that the museum job went through. That 
means I'll be swamped [and] frantic for some 
time to come."^3 A thank-you letter sent to 
Stevens at the Rockefeller Foundation 
informed him that "Mr. Walker Evans has 
agreed to do the work and has already begun 
with it."94 

Before 1935 Evans had completed a variety 
of small commissions, some that included 
photographing art. In 1930 he photographed 
sculptures by Wilhelm Lembruck for the 
Museum of Modern Art.^^ In 1933 Evans wrote 
to his friend and sometime roommate, painter 
Hanns Skolle, about ''a lot of fifty copies to be 
made for the Downtown Gallery, of American 
folk painting and objects."^^ Evans also pho- 
tographed a private collection of carriages in 
1933 for his former patron Oliver Jennings, 
who in the preceding year had hired Evans as 
his official photographer on a trip to Tahiti.^^ 
Kirstein had also suggested that Evans photo- 
graph sculptures in The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, but that project never came to 
fruition. Barr's, Kirstein's, and Mabry's admi- 
ration for Evans's work during these years and 
its exposure at the Museum of Modern Art 
made Evans the logical choice for the African 
sculpture commission. 

The purpose of the photographic portfolio 
of African art was groundbreaking because it 
was conceived as an educational project. In 
conjunction with the free portfolios, the muse- 
um was instructed by the General Education 



Board to prepare six additional sets, one for 
the Museum of Modern Art's library and five 
more to be sold at a nominal subscription rate 
to other museums. The proceeds would be 
used ''to cover the expense over and above 
the amount of the Board's grant."^^ 

The idea to use the photographs to teach 
about African art was an original and extraor- 
dinary one. Although the American artist 
Charles Sheeler (1883-1965) had pho- 
tographed African sculpture in 1918, it was a 
small project in comparison and did not have 
any educational mandate. Sheeler had been 
commissioned by artist and art dealer Marius 
de Zayas to produce twenty-two portfolios, 
each with twenty photographs for illustrative 
and commercial purposes. The project was 
conceived as a luxurious limited edition show- 
ing a specific collection of masks, not as a 
vehicle for the comprehensive study of the 
subject. 

The selection of museums and colleges 
designated to receive a portfolio was also 
important and was compiled by Barr and 
Mabry with the approval of the General 
Education Board. Mabry's former position at 
Fisk University was undoubtedly an important 
influence in choosing the institutions that 
would receive the sets.^^^ The number of 
recipients increased as the project took 
shape. The initial list was provided in the 
award letter to Mabry; "It is the understand- 
ing of the officers that this sum will enable the 
museum ... to present sets of these photo- 
graphs free of charge to Atlanta University, 
Fisk University, Hampton Institute, Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute, the 135th 
Street Branch of the New York Public Library 
and one other institution still to be designated 
by the Board."^'^^ The list also included art 
museums that had collections or an interest in 
African art (see appendix 2). 

Beginning April 13, 1935, Evans spent sev- 
eral days at the Museum of Modern Art, dis- 
cussing the details of his project with Barr and 
Mabry. Together they worked out a timetable 
for the delivery of prints, the payment sched- 
ule, the Modern's possession of negatives 
after the completion of the job, and Evans's 
ownership of the rights for subsequent use of 
the photographs. Evans's diary entries 
recounting the activities of these first few 
days at the museum reflect his excitement 
about the project and about the payment of 
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more than $2,500 that he would eventually 
receive. Evans was well treated by his hosts, 
and the days included lunches with Barr, 
Sweeney, and legendary individuals who visit- 
ed the museunn for other reasons, such as the 
architect Philip Johnson. Evans lamented in 
his diary that it was difficult getting started, 
but he managed to take test photographs on 
Monday, April 15. ^^^^ Although the actual pho- 
tography began that day, the formal contract 
between Evans and the museum was not 
signed until two days later. It is one of the few 
documents with his signature that represents 
their agreement. 

The announcement of the portfolio and the 
choice of Evans as the photographer was pub- 
lished in the Bulletin of the Museum of Modern 
Art. 'The Museum has been fortunate in 
securing the services of the distinguished 
photographer Walker Evans, whose series of 
photographs of 19th century American houses 
is in the Museum's permanent collection. "^^^ 
Enthusiasm for Evans's work was expressed 
by Barr and Mabry throughout the project. 
"We feel we have been particularly fortunate 
in getting Walker Evans to agree to do the 
photography for the same cost as our ordinary 
photographer. He is particularly interested in 
the material in the exhibition and will do the 
best job of anyone I know in achieving a full 
third dimensional effect."^°^ Mabry wrote, "Mr. 
Barr and I persuaded Mr. Evans to make the 
photographs because we considered him one 
of the outstanding American photogra- 
phers."^°^ Mabry also said, "Walker Evans, the 
well-known photographer, has spent months 
on the project and the result, in my opinion, 
is unsurpassed in contemporary photogra- 
phy/'io9 |\|ear |-he completion of the project 
Mabry wrote, "I chose Mr. Evans to do the 
work because of my admiration for him as a 
photographer and I believe these photographs 
are in most cases better than any of their kind 
I have seen before."^^° In notices outside the 
museum about the project, some journals 
noted Evans's participation, while others 
emphasized the funding from the General 
Education Board. The Art Digest recorded, 
"About 450 objects will be photographed by 
Walker Evans, the more important from two 
or three different angles."^^^ The New York 
Times noted on April 28, 1935, that "Walker 
Evans has been engaged to make the photo- 
graphs."ii2 jhe New York Herald-Tribune 



published a small article titled "Walker Evans 
to Make Pictures of Display for Distribution.''^^^ 
Several collections and individuals provided 
information that survives today about Evans's 
activities and feelings about the project. The 
first source is the Walker Evans Archive at The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Two notebooks 
relate to the project. The first is Evans's 1935 
diary, which chronicles daily events, records 
his observations about the commission and 
the people involved in it, and, importantly, 
reveals how the African art project became 
interwoven with his work for the Resettlement 
Administration. The various entries chart his 
daily progress (or sometimes the lack of it) 
each day as well as who was working at a 
given location, creating an important record 
of his activities. At times when the museum 
and the Resettlement Administration projects 



21. Page from Walker Evans's notebook. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Walker 
Evans Archive, 1994 (1994.250.56) 
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were simultaneous, the diary reveals Evans's 
struggle to keep both going smoothly. For 
example, on August 30, 1935, he wrote, 
''Museum prints. Peter [Sekaer] worked 5 
days this week. Met Roy Stryker." The next 
entry, dated September 1, his diary reads 
''worked on gov[ernment] prints. Peter did not 
work today. Drove to Ossining tonight." These 
references to the juxtaposition of assignments 
continue throughout that year. A second note- 
book in the Walker Evans Archive relates 
exclusively to the African art project (figures 
21, 22). In it Evans compiled a shot list of the 
sculptures he photographed each day (record- 
ing Sweeney's catalogue numbers of the 
sculptures), along with technical information. 

Another crucial source of information about 
the portfolio and the related exhibitions of 
sculpture and photographs is the correspon- 
dence, papers, and records in the Museum of 
Modern Art Archives, Records of the Depart- 
ment of Circulating Exhibitions, Department 
of Photographs, and Department of the 
Registrar. 

A third important source is the recollec- 
tions of Dorothy Miller, who was a key figure 
in the project. She has provided information 
about Evans's activities, as she coordinated 
the entire schedule and witnessed Evans 
working in the museum. Miller began her 
career at the Newark Museum, where she 
met (and later married) Holger Cahill.^^"* She 
subsequently assisted him with "American 
Sources of Modern Art" and worked on the 
"International Exhibition of Theatre Arts" at 
the Museum of Modern Art. Barr hired her in 
1934, and she spent the rest of her career at 
the museum, retiring in 1968.^^^ She was 
intricately involved with the exhibition of 
African art and is credited with assembling 
Sweeney's catalogue. Her work on that 
publication and the exhibit made her an inte- 
gral part of the plans for the Evans portfolio. 
In addition to her own recollections, we know 
of Miller's participation from Evans's diary 
and from surviving documents that were sub- 
mitted to the General Education Board at the 
completion of the grant period, which state 
that "Miss Dorothy Miller, Assistant Curator of 
Painting and Sculpture, prepared the forty- 
eight pages of index which accompany each 
set. Much effort and time was expended for 
the Index."ii7 

In 1989 Miller recalled her work with Evans. 



She said, "I worked with Walker in the gal- 
leries after the museum closed to the public, 
which was about 6:00. . . . Every day I would 
tell our handlers, our staff . . . which cases to 
open. Maybe six for the night [but] we would 
never get through them.''^^^ The notebook in 
the Walker Evans Archive confirms Miller's 
recollections about the number of sculptures 
that were photographed each night. The daily 
number of objects photographed ranged 
greatly. Miller remembers a congenial and 
loquacious Evans who was "a tremendous 
talker." She often had to be the kind but effi- 
cient manager, saying, "Come on Walker, snap 
this one and let's put it back in the case."^^^ 

In Evans's project notebook he used the 
numbers (1-603) assigned to objects in 
Sweeney's exhibition and catalogue to denote 
the sculptures he photographed each day. 
Those numbers are referred to here as MoMA 
catalogue numbers. Later a separate set of 
numbers (1-477) was assigned to the photo- 
graphs in the portfolio. Here, these are called 
WE numbers and are cross-referenced with 
the MoMA catalogue numbers used in the 
index prepared by Miller. Based on the note- 
book entries it seems that the first sculpture 
Evans photographed was MoMA catalogue 
number 95, a Baule mask then in the 
Guillaume collection and now in the holdings 
of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Evans not 
only described the appearance of the mask 
but noted the lack of color on the museum 
walls: "Subject: #95, double mask, 2 tones, a 
tan and deep brown. Using museum white- 
wash"i2o (see figure 21). The description of 
the setting for this sculpture also indicates 
that it was one of several objects that were 
rephotographed, as the image that is included 
in the portfolio has a dark background (plate 
14). The test prints that show the mask with 
a white background, as Evans described in the 
notebook, never became part of the complet- 
ed portfolios. The positioning of the sculptures 
in the test prints is often different from the 
views used in the portfolio, and the existence 
of these variant prints reveals that in some 
instances, especially at the start of the proj- 
ect, Evans took several exposures before he 
made a final selection. 

The answers to questions about the camera 
and lighting setup used by Evans each day 
(which had to be dismantled and stored every 
night because of the museum's public hours) 
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22. Page from Walker Evans's notebook. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Walker 
Evans Archive, 1994 (1994.250.56) 



also come from several sources. Miller 
described general equipment arrangements, 
and Evans recorded in his notebook the dif- 
ferent types of backgrounds he used. 
Notations include phrases like "museum 
whitewash/' ''gray sateen/' ''new gray blotting 
paper/' "2 pieces of felt/' "Thibaut gray/' and 
"blue blotting paper" (see figure 22). ^^i 
uncropped contact print acquired in 1989 by 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art of MoMA cat- 
alogue number 305, of a banda headdress 
made by a Baga artist, shows one of the back- 
ground setups. Edges of seamless paper, or 
perhaps gray sateen, can be seen in the 
untrimmed print (figure 23). Mabry's final 
report emphasized the care given to the 
choice of backgrounds and to their variety: 
"Mr. Evans showed great interest in the mate- 
rial and spent much time in preparing suitable 
backgrounds for objects of different textures 
and surfaces."i23 

As to the camera used by Evans, Miller only 



remembered that it was a big standing 
type. This would point to Evans's use of an 
8 X 10-inch view camera. Jerry Thompson has 
written in his important book on Evans's tech- 
nical working habits that he used 8 x 10-inch 
negatives for this project and a view camera 
during this early period. Evans did record a 
cryptic "Phils camera" in his notebook about 
the African art project. The meaning of this 
notation has yet to be verified, as none of the 
people working on the project went by that 
name. However, this may be a reference to 
artist Ben Shahn's brother Phil, who bought 
Shahn a Leica around 1934. Evans shared a 
studio with his friend Shahn (1898-1969) first 
at 23 and then at 22 Bethune Street during 
late 1934 through part of 1936. Perhaps 
Shahn's Leica was used initially for test pho- 
tographs. 

Evans's notebook and diary reveal the 
number of days he spent photographing the 
objects at the Museum of Modern Art and at a 
few other locations. As stated, the first test 
photography was accomplished on Monday, 
April 15, 1935. Undated entries in Evans's 
notebook referring to the remainder of the 
week indicate that during those first few days 
sculptures were photographed at both the 
museum and at the Matisse Gallery, probably 
because several loans not on view had to be 
returned. Evans wrote in his diary on April 
17 about being at the museum that day and 
developing test films in the evening. On April 
19 Evans laid out his work schedule: "from 
here to Memorial Day entirely occupied with 
museum job working with Dorothy Miller."^^^ 
The almost daily photography at the museum 
began in earnest on Wednesday, April 24, with 
the last entries of MoMA catalogue numbers 
recorded in the notebook on May 24, 1935. 
This schedule is not radically different from 
the estimate prepared by Mabry. However, the 
logistics of moving delicate loan objects and 
the congenial relationship between Evans and 
Miller certainly slowed their progress. Miller 
recalled that Evans enjoyed the job and the 
sculptures. ''[He] was crazy about the objects. 
He was crazy about the job."^^^ 

The sheer number of sculptures to be pho- 
tographed must have been overwhelming. 
Evans counted how many he had done on May 
14: "About 240 obj done to here."^32 |v|j||er 
recalled the slow and careful process that 
Evans went through. "He was very fussy. 
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23. Walker Evans, untrimmed work print, Mask 
/"Banda headdress], 1935. MoMA cat no. 305. 
[Africa, Guinea, Baga/Nalu peoples]. Ttie 
{Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Photograph Study Collection, Department of the 
Arts of Africa, Oceania, and the Americas, 
Purchase, 1 989 (1 989. 410.1) 

Setting up each piece was quite a process, 
getting it just the way he wanted it, and then 
lighting it exactly the way he wanted it/'^^^ 

Evans also made technical remarks about 
exposure, lighting, and bulb wattage in his 
notebook. Importantly, he notes the fixed 
placement of lights as right, up, or down. He 
also records a technique of rotating the lights 
in a circular motion while making the expo- 
sure. This technique for illuminating the 
sculptures would account for the soft overall 
lighting. No harsh or well-defined shadows are 
seen in the photographs; rather, sculptural 
forms are accentuated, and the direction of 
the light source is not discernable. 

Evans's compositional choices were 
prompted by his own vision and sometimes by 
the structure of the objects themselves. The 
proportions of many objects differ dramatical- 
ly when seen from front and side views. What 
is certain is that his symmetrical positioning of 
the sculptures and cut of the frame was a pre- 



view of his later mature style. His method of 
moving in close, reframing the subject in an 
often parallel placement to the edge of the 
negative, and cropping the print to obtain a 
tight, airless space around the subject is seen 
in this early commission. 

The original proposal called for multiple 
views of some objects. Of the 603 works of 
art in Sweeney's exhibit, 404 are shown in 
477 photographs in the portfolio. The various 
views are listed in the index prepared by 
Miller and described simply as front, back, 
detail, or profile. Many photographs are fur- 
ther described as ''actual size" or ''over actual 
size," and so forth. Barr made the initial selec- 
tion of objects to be photographed, but no 
information identifies the individual who 
selected the sculptures for multiple views or 
established the criteria for selection. We know 
that Ratton loaned his collection on the condi- 
tion that it always be shown in its entirety, 
and, like the Carre collection, it was for sale 
during the whole tour.^^^ Some choices for 
alternative views seem logical, because the 
selected sculpture has several attachments or 
differs dramatically from another angle. But 
we can only speculate about who finally decid- 
ed which sculptures would be photographed 
from additional angles. The decision must 
have been made by Evans and Miller, because 
of their working relationship and especially 
given Evans's care when positioning the 
pieces. 

Evans's work prior to the African sculpture 
project had, of course, included many diverse 
subjects. But his photographs of sculpture, 
such as the torso of a woman by Wilhelm 
Lehmbruck, do not hint at the framing style 
seen in the photographs of African sculp- 
ture. A similar compressed space is seen in 
photographs Evans made in 1933 of 
Jennings's carriages. One photograph in par- 
ticular in the series situates the carriage with 
the perimeters of the wheels and the top of 
the cab's roof nearly flush with the edges of 
the picture frame (figure 24). ^^e jhe frontal, 
parallel positioning of the camera angle and 
the center eye level of the nearly square print 
are similar in style to photographs in the 
African portfolio, such as numbers 269, 271, 
and 410 in Miller's "Index" (hereafter "Index" 
numbers are referred to with the prefix 
WE; plates 28, 30, and 48). A well-known 
photograph by Evans, Connecticut Frame 
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24. Walker Evans, Jennings Carriages/View of a 
Jennings Carriage, 1933. Gelatin silver print, 6 x 
6V2 in, (15.2 X 15.4 cm). The J. Paul Getty 
Museum, Los Angeles (84.XM.956.107) 

House, from 1933 (which was also included in 
American Photographs, part 2, no. 20; figure 
25), has a similar alignment, with the sides of 
the house close to the boundary of the frame. 
In the African art portfolio the photographs of 
many sculptures, especially those with rectan- 
gular shapes, are pictured by Evans in a sim- 
ilar way. Evans's intense edge-to-edge 
framing emphasizes the graphic power of the 
sculptures and makes many appear larger in 
scale than they actually are. Years later, in 
1955, when Evans worked at Fortune maga- 
zine, he photographed a series of hand tools 
with a similar approach. 

Evans photographed a small number of 
pieces from three views, which included 
details of the entire sculpture. His photo- 
graphs of the figures by Fon artists Akati 
Akpele Kendo and Ganhu Huntondji show his 
very individual way of picturing the works. 
The figure by Ganhu Huntondji is seen in 
three photographs (plates 24-26, WE 169, 
WE 170, WE 171). In the details of this 
figure Evans departs from his customary, 
centralized full-length framing of the sculp- 
ture by his emphasis on a figurative ele- 
ment, such as the feet and a back view of 
the head and shoulders. Because of the 
camera's close proximity, the figure as a 




25. Walker Evans, Connecticut Frame House, 
1933. Gelatin silver print, 4V8 x 5Vi6 in. (11.1 x 
13.8 cm). J. Paul Getty Museum, Los Angeles 
(84.XM.956.487) 



whole seems greatly enlarged yet com- 
pressed in the front view, where again the 
perimeter of the sculpture just touches the 
edges of the frame. 

Another set of photographs showing a Luba 
kabwelulu also presented that work in a 
unique, nontraditional way. Only a full back 
view (plate 47, WE 383, MoMA 489) and a 
three-quarter detail of the front top half 
(plate 46, WE 382, MoMA 489) are in the 
portfolio. In the detail Evans turned the 
object slightly away from the camera. He hor- 
izontally framed only its upper half, which 
comprises a carved female figure. The 
breasts and elbows of the figure rest on a 
piece of animal skin along with shells that 
separate it from its gourd base. Evans turned 
the piece to accentuate the angles of the fig- 
ure and show its coiffure. The point where it 
connects with the gourd forms a fluid linear 
composition. A full-front view of the sculpture 
was not included in the portfolio, although 
one by a different photographer was shown in 
Sweeney's catalogue. ^"^^ 

The cropping of prints and negatives, both 
literally cutting them and printing variant 
images, is common in Evans's work. His note- 
book for the African portfolio documents his 
concern about negatives, as he indicated 
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26. Untrimmed version (contact print) of WE 69, 
Figure. Elisabeth Sel<aer Rothscliild and Cliristina 
Sel<aer 

which ones he had checked. ^"^^ l^ost of the 
photographs in the portfolio were contact 
printed, then cut to desired size. This is evi- 
denced by the existence of full-frame, 
untrimmed prints with crop marks, which were 
not part of any of the original seventeen port- 
folios. ^"^^ In addition to the untrimmed print 
showing the background setup previously dis- 
cussed (see figure 23), an example of Evans's 
cutting prints is also seen in an untrimmed 
contact print— not part of any completed port- 
folio—from the Sekaer collection (figure 26). It 
shows the negative edges around the border 
of the print. In the completed photographs 
these negative edges were always trimmed 
and, depending on the proportions of the 
object, the size of the print was radically 
reduced (figure 27). The slender dimensions of 
many of the portfolio prints reveal not only the 
editing process but Evans's deliberate decision 
to keep only a narrow perimeter of space 
around the sculpture.^^^^ The trimming of prints 
is also evidenced in the slight variations of 
sizes between the seventeen completed sets. 
The original negatives in the collection of the 
Museum of Modern Art are full 8 x 10-inch 
size, even when the finished print is dramati- 
cally reduced in proportion. ^"^^ 

The paper Evans selected for the prints was 
Azo and possibly Cyko contact paper. Azo was 
a popular paper manufactured by Kodak that 



27. Final version of WE 69 (trimmed), Figure, New 
York University, Institute of Fine Arts, Visual 
Resources Collection 

had a lustrous matte surface. ^"^^ Evans's 
choice of a paper with an excellent range of 
tones facilitated the representation of the var- 
ious textures of the sculptures, especially in 
conjunction with Evans's soft lighting tech- 
nique, which accentuated forms but did not 
create defined shadows. The resulting photo- 
graphs convey the vibrancy and multiplicity of 
media used by African artists. 

While the actual photography took about 
six weeks, the printing, mounting, and collat- 
ing of the prints took almost a year. There 
were several reasons for this, but the primary 
ones are that the number of photographs to 
be printed increased throughout the project 
and that Evans had also begun working for 
the Resettlement Administration. The initial 
grant proposal called for ten sets, but the con- 
tract with Evans calls for fourteen prints each 
of 450 negatives. Ultimately, the final 
report by Mabry to the General Education 
Board accounted for thirteen sets, but the 
report was annotated by an unknown hand 
making the total seventeen. ^isq^ docu- 
ments about the project In the Walker Evans 
Archive indicate that enough prints were 
made for seventeen complete sets.^^^ If one 
counts the prints that actually made it into the 
seventeen finished portfolios, the total is 
8,109. 

In June 1935 Evans had already started 
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28. Undetermined photographer, [Portrait of Peter 
Sekaer], ca. 1930s. Courtesy © Elisabeth Sekaer 
Rothschild and Christina Sekaer, New York 



visiting Washington in conjunction with his 
work for the Resettlement Administration, so 
the museum project fell behind schedule. ^"^^ 
Evans did not finish developing the negatives 
for the museum until August 13, 1935. He 
made the first substantial group of prints on 
August 15 and delivered them to Mabry the 
following day. Because of the new opportuni- 
ty with the government project and because 
Evans realized that the amount of work that 
he had agreed to complete (originally by 
September 1935) for the museum was enor- 
mous, he hired several people to assist him 
with the printing of the African art photo- 
graphs. Several names are listed in documents, 
correspondence, and diaries. Two people, 
J, Russack and E. Deis, are listed briefly as 
having done some retouching of prints. But 
prominent among Evans's assistants were 
Peter Sekaer (figure 28) and John Cheever 
(1912-1982; figure 29). Sekaer was a fellow 
photographer who had studied with Berenice 
Abbott at the New School for Social 
Research, Sekaer was hired on August 19, 
1935, only a few days after Evans completed 
the initial work. Sekaer managed the entire 
project and worked with and without Evans, 
making thousands of prints for the African 



29. Peter Sekaer (American, 1901-1950), 
[Portrait of John Cheever], ca. 1930(7). Courtesy 
© Elisabeth Sekaer Rothschild and Christina 
Sekaer, New York 

art portfolios. During the later stages of the 
project, Sekaer kept it going forward while 
Evans made intermittent visits to New York. 
Cheever and Sekaer worked in the studios at 
23 and 22 Bethune Street (figures 30, 31) 
that Evans shared with Shahn.^^^ sekaer and 
Cheever completed the majority of the print- 
ing for the portfolios at 22 Bethune Street. 

As noted, Evans is said to have met Sekaer 
through Shahn, who, along with artist Lou 
Block (1895-1969) and writer James Agee 
(1909-1955), helped Evans set up the dark- 
room for the African sculpture project. 
Cheever, who was then at the beginning of his 
writing career, worked for more than fourteen 
weeks making prints with Sekaer, who labored 
for twenty-one weeks. ^^"^ Sekaer's widow, 
Elisabeth Sekaer Rothschild, and Evans's diary 
provide information about the working rela- 
tionship between the photographers and their 
social life in Greenwich Village. They often 
dined and traveled together, and in November 
1935 the Sekaers visited Evans in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. When Evans was in New 
Orleans working for the Resettlement 
Administration, Sekaer accompanied him and 
created his own remarkable and distinct 
series of photographs in similar locations. 
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30. Building at 23 Bettiune Street, 1939-41. Tax 
piiotograpti, Department of Records and 
Information Services, Collections of the Municipal 
Archives of the City of New York (635-22) 

Sekaer's training with Abbott, as well as his 
talent as a photographer, provided Evans with 
an ideal friend and manager for the African 
project. 

In August 1935, when Evans returned to 
New York to work on the museum project, by 
most accounts his personal life was preoccu- 
pied with thoughts of Jane Smith Ninas, whom 
he met in New Orleans at the end of January 
1935.15^ However, his tone in a letter to John 
Carter, then director of the Division of 
Information at the Resettlement Administra- 
tion and the man who hired him, reveals he 
was anxious about coordinating his new com- 
mitment and the significant amount of work 
that remained on the African art photographs: 
"I have been so fully occupied in completing 
the work I am doing here for the Museum of 
Modern Art, which I think I mentioned to you 
at our first meeting, that I have not been able 
to proceed with the series of pictures I have 



31. Building at 20-22 Bethune Street, 1939-41. 
Tax photograph. Department of Records and 
Information Services, Collections of the Municipal 
Archives of the City of New York (640-64) 

begun for [Roy Stryker at] the Information 
Division."^^^ Mabry had reminded Evans about 
the deadline for printing the portfolios. When 
informed that they would not be completed on 
time, Mabry, ever resourceful, wrote to the 
General Education Board asking for an exten- 
sion on the project, which was granted. 

The overlapping of these large projects, as 
well as Evans's intense relationship with 
Ninas, undoubtedly caused the production of 
the numerous prints for the sculpture portfo- 
lios to fall behind schedule. Together he and 
Sekaer managed to deliver additional photos 
to Mabry in early October— probably for the 
circulating exhibition, a discussion of which 
follows. The countless problems of running 
the studio and producing so many photo- 
graphs, especially during the later stages of 
the project, were handled by Sekaer when 
Evans was away working. Funds were running 
low for supplies and for payment of the utili- 
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ties at the 20-22 Bethune Street studio where 
the printing was being done. Sel<aer wrote to 
Evans about the impending problems, but by 
January 1936 Sekaer had run out of money to 
cover bills and once again sought Mabry's 
assistance. He, too, was treated royally, 
and on one occasion, at a lunch with Miller, he 
met everyone from the doorman to Barr.^^° In 
the meantime the late delivery of the com- 
pleted portfolios was explained in letters to 
the prospective recipients by Mabry.^^^ 

Evans and his able assistants did finally 
complete the project at the end of April 1936. 
There were two simple formats for the portfo- 
lios, mounted and unmounted. The idea to 
have one format mounted on a durable paper 
was included in the initial prospectus for the 
portfolio. The museum wanted to improve on 
the paper that had been used for mounting 
the Theatre Art corpus, ''[which] had proved 
too fragile for practical use in libraries."^^^ 
Notes regarding the types and prices of 
mounting paper survive in the Walker Evans 
Archive. The types were given as an Index 
Bristol Standard 117M, Mansfield Bristol 200 
M, and Stanton Index 117M.^^^ An undated 
invoice from the Schlosser Paper Corporation, 
New York, indicates the purchase of white 
Stanton paper cut to 1074 x 1278 inches. 
Evans did play a part in the decision on how 
to mount the photographs. Some of the actu- 
al mounting of the prints was done by Sekaer, 
but most of it was done at a commercial busi- 
ness and supervised by a man named Valone, 
whom Evans visited on October 4, 1935. 
The skill Valone displayed was also observed 
by Sekaer in a letter to Evans. The quality 
of the mounting was indeed good, as the port- 
folios of that format have generally survived 
in excellent condition. 

The completed sets of photographs, both 
mounted and unmounted, were distributed in 
folios, with the title imprinted on the covers 
(see figure 2). The mounted sets were cased 
in four folios; the unmounted photos may 
have been cased the same way.^^-^ Although 
probable, it cannot be determined if all of the 
original folio covers were identical. 

Despite the long delays in the produc- 
tion and delivery of the portfolios, Mabry in 
particular was thrilled with the final product. 
He wrote that they were ''better than any of 
their kind I have seen before."^^^ Mabry's feel- 
ings about the quality of Evans's work, which 



he had said would be unsurpassed in contem- 
porary photography, had come to fruition. 
Evans also expressed his satisfaction, saying 
simply that the photographs "seem good.''^^'^ 

Seven sets were given free of charge to the 
institutions that the General Education Board, 
Barr, and Mabry had selected. They were all to 
receive mounted sets including Sweeney's 
exhibition catalogue and Miller's "Index." The 
folios were received at the various institutions 
and letters of thanks followed. The portfolio 
and its contents were especially welcomed by 
the recipient universities. Florence M. Read, 
then acting president of Atlanta University 
(now Clark Atlanta University), wrote, "We are 
delighted to have this collection. Our students 
are greatly interested in African art and we 
are finding a growing interest on the part of 
people in the community. . . . The photo- 
graphs in this collection made a very valuable 
addition to our resources ."^^^ In 1936 Arthur 
A. Schomburg, the noted curator at the 135th 
Street branch of the New York Public Library, 
after whom the library is now named, also 
expressed his pleasure with the portfolio: 
"This collection will be highly praised and will 
form an indispensable unit to the study of 
primitive African art. It will be used, from time 
to time, in our exhibition cases for the stu- 
dents of New York City schools and adults of 
the neighborhood to enjoy the handiwork of 
African people."^^^ 

In total seventeen complete portfolios were 
produced. Some were distributed free, and 
the remainder was offered by subscription for 
a nominal fee to other museums or libraries 
that had relevant collections of art (appendix 
2). It is interesting to note that for the most 
part, the portfolios, like the traveling show of 
sculpture, were offered to art museums. This 
would have been a direct result of Barr's and 
Sweeney's desire to elevate the status and 
promote the teaching of African art. Only one 
museum chosen by Barr declined the offer 
and redirected the proposal to a sister institu- 
tion. ^^"^ Those who purchased the portfolio for 
a nominal fee were New York University; the 
Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Harvard; the University of Chicago; 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, London; and 
the Trocadero Museum (now the Musee de 
I'Homme), Paris. Dartmouth College also 
wrote requesting a set and was granted one 
at the last minute. Frederick R. Pleasants, 
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who assisted Miller with the preparation of the 
accompanying "Index/' purchased a set for his 
private use. Sweeney was given a portfolio by 
the Trustees of the Museum of Modern Art, in 
thanks for his work as director of the exhibi- 
tion. One set remained in the Museum of 
Modern Art library. 

Robert Goldwater purchased a set of 
unmounted photographs for his own use. At 
the time he was developing courses in African 
art at New York University.^^^ For Goldwater 
especially the photographs played a major 
role in methods of teaching and exhibiting 
African art for years to come. During his 
tenure at New York University a set remained 
in what is now the Visual Resources 
Collection at the Institute of Fine Arts. 
Goldwater had made 35mm slides of the pho- 
tographs that he used in his lectures, and a 
selection of these now reside in the Museum 
of Primitive Art Archive at The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Goldwater's influential career 
included being the first director of the 
Museum of Primitive Art, from 1957 until his 
untimely death in 1973. During that period 
he used Evans's photographs continually, 
most notably reproducing several in his 
important exhibition catalogues about Senufo 
and Bamana sculpture. Goldwater gave his 
personal copy of Evans's portfolio to the 
Museum of Primitive Art (whose art and non- 
art collections were transferred to the 
Metropolitan Museum), and annotations by 
him and subsequent curators of African art 
chronicle the changes in scholarship and 
attributions for the sculptures. Evans's photo- 
graphs, in conjunction with the sculptures 
themselves, helped form the aesthetic crite- 
ria and support the method, emphasizing 
style, by which African art was then studied 
for several decades. 

The role of Evans's photographs is also 
clear In the wide distribution of two publica- 



tions: one is African Folktales, by Paul Radin 
and Sweeney, published in 1952 with a 
revised edition in 1964. The other is 
Sweeney's African Sculpture, which was pre- 
pared with Goldwater's assistance and was 
published In a paperback edition In 1970. 
These volumes reproduced Evans's photo- 
graphs along with those of photographer Eliot 
Elisofon. The books provided an enduring 
public audience for Evans's work within the 
changing context of African art studies in pub- 
lic and academic environments. 

Both the mounted and unmounted versions 
of the Evans portfolio, selected from three 
collections, are presented in the Metropoli- 
tan's current exhibition. One unmounted set is 
from The Photograph Study Collection, 
Department of the Arts of Africa, Oceania, and 
the Americas, and was Goldwater's personal 
copy.^^^ The second unmounted copy exhibit- 
ed is on loan from New York University, 
Institute of Fine Arts, Visual Resources 
Collection. The mounted set is from the col- 
lection of Laura and James J. Ross. A selection 
of photographs not part of the final editions is 
also on loan from Elisabeth Sekaer Rothschild 
and Christina Sekaer. Prints from the Walker 
Evans Archive, Department of Photographs, 
are on view in the exhibition "Walker Evans." 

The sculptures that Evans photographed in 
1935 came from diverse public and private 
sources. Over time, objects in private hands 
eventually found their way into museum col- 
lections. This is the case with several of the 
sculptures seen In 1935 and photographed by 
Evans that are now in The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and on view In the Benenson 
Gallery, the Michael C. Rockefeller Wing. An 
additional group of sculptures is presented In 
the exhibition in conjunction with Evans's 
photographs. 
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The Traveling Exhibition of Photographs 



The portfolio of photographs taken by Evans 
was never exhibited in its entirety at the 
Museum of Modern Art or elsewhere. 
However, a selection of seventy-five prints 
was made specifically to be circulated to six- 
teen venues in the United States (appendix 
3). This set of enlargements, or ''poster exhi- 
bition" (as it is often referred to in documents 
to distinguish it from the portfolio and sculp- 
ture shows), was part of the museum's origi- 
nal grant request to the General Education 
Board. Like the portfolio, it was intended to be 
a strong educational component of the project 
and was in keeping with the existing practice 
of the museum to circulate exhibitions. By 
1935 several selections of two-dimensional 
art had been arranged for travel by the 
museum. It is interesting to note that 
''Photographs of Nineteenth Century American 
Houses by Walker Evans" was one of the 
museum's shows already on tour at the time. 
Thirty-nine photographs of houses that Evans 
had displayed at the Museum of Modern Art in 
1933 were on tour between 1935 and 1936. 
These architectural photos were sent to 
fourteen venues. 

In his initial letter to Stevens about the 
project, Barr indicated that he sought to pro- 
duce a traveling exhibition similar to the 
"Theatre Arts" corpus, which also went on 
tour.^^^ The idea for a touring version of the 
Evans photographic portfolio was discussed in 
preliminary conversations with John Marshall 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. The proposal 
submitted by Barr and Mabry expressly noted 
the purpose of the supplementary exhibition 
of photographs "for circulation among Negro 
colleges."^^^ Not only did Barr and Mabry want 
to promote appreciation of African art, they 
wanted to make it more available to African- 
American students. 

The museum was willing to subsidize the 
show for a second year if the General 
Education Board would allow it to circulate 
free of charge during the first year.^^'* The 



proposal suggested that it be seen at fifteen 
colleges with African -American students and 
that it consist of twenty-five 16 x 20-inch 
enlargements mounted on boards approxi- 
mately 24 inches square and fifty 8 x 10-inch 
photographs mounted on 12 x 18-inch 
boards. Two copies of Sweeney's catalogue 
would remain at each of the fifteen col- 
leges. Funds for this project were granted 
at the same time as those for the portfolio. 

The plans and costs for the preparation of 
the enlargements were included in the 
museum's agreement with Evans. The details 
of the traveling show were arranged by Elodie 
Courter, secretary of the Department of 
Circulating Exhibitions. The actual selection 
of photographs was made by Barr. It was 
Barr's intention to include "the best possible 
examples of each phase of the original exhibi- 
tion. "^Q® The quality of Evans's work was 
expressed in the project report and other 
documents that circulated with the exhibition, 
which stated that "the Museum was most for- 
tunate to have secured Mr. Evans, one of the 
foremost American photographers" for the 
project. The press release that was includ- 
ed in the installation instructions went even 
further, announcing the work Evans had done 
prior to the African art photographs: "Under a 
grant from the General Education Board, the 
Museum engaged Walker Evans to photograph 
the objects. A successful photographer of 
sculpture, Mr. Evans is perhaps more widely 
known for his documentary photographs of the 
recent Cuban revolt and for his photographic 
record of 19th Century American houses of 
which the Museum has a collection."^^^ 

In addition to Sekaer, Evans may have had 
the assistance of another friend and photog- 
rapher, Berenice Abbott (1898-1991), to facil- 
itate the production of the enlargements for 
the exhibition. Abbott and Evans had met 
around 1930, and she is said to have expand- 
ed his awareness of the history of photogra- 
phy. Abbott, who was very knowledgeable 
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about the technical aspects of photography, 
occasionally allowed others to use her dark- 
roonn and equipment, and she was present in 
New York during this period. Innportantly, 
she is known to have owned the special carri- 
ers and lenses needed to enlarge 8 x 10-inch 
negatives, the filnn fornnat for the African art 
project. Among the seventy-five prints 
needed for Evans's traveling show, twenty- 
five of the 8 X 10-inch negatives were to be 
enlarged to 16 x 20 inches. Evans recorded 
some tantalizing information in his diary con- 
cerning the production of the enlargements. 
He had returned to New York on September 4, 
1935, and the next day resumed work with 
Sekaer on the ''museum prints." Evans wrote 
in his diary on September 17, 1935, that he 
was ''making enlargements all day and 
evening at Bernice's [sic] [and that] Peter 
worked alone at Bethune Street and came up 
in the evening to help me. The end of the first 
double printing is in sight."^^^ Although 
Abbott's first name is not spelled accurately in 
the diary notation, Evans and Sekaer both 
knew her by this time. The double printing 
Evans refers to may be the exhibition prints 
and a first portfolio set. It is likely that Evans 
is referring to Abbott's 56 West Fifty-Third 
Street darkroom when he uses the phrase "up 
at Bernice's." That work on the museum proj- 
ect was undertaken at Abbott's studio seems 
likely, as it has been published that Evans 
worked there during this time making 
enlargements for the government project. 
This conclusion may be supported by an entry 
Evans made on September 17: "Stryker tele- 
phoned from Washington called for prints." 
However, the enlargements for the Evans cir- 
culating show had to be received by the 
museum well before October 11, 1935, when 
the first venue was scheduled to open. In fact, 
they were completed and mounted by 
September 30, 1935, as evidenced by a letter 
from Mabry to William Brierley of the General 
Education Board, telling him the prints for the 
traveling exhibition were ready and would be 
sent to Howard University. Evans's entry for 
September 18, 1935, also supports the idea 
that he made the museum enlargements at 
Abbott's studio, as on that day he recorded 
"finished enlargements at Bernice's [sic], 
Peter worked alone at Bethune Street. A late 
drink with Dorothy Miller. Enlargements excel- 
lent." Evans worked consistently on the 



museum prints until Friday, September 20, 
when he moved to 22 Bethune Street. He 
delivered the first full set of prints to Miller on 
October 5 and left the next day for Delaware 
with Sekaer. 

The seventy-five photographs were pre- 
sented mounted on white board but 
unframed. They were installed at the various 
colleges with "driving hooks."^^^ Each photo- 
graph was accompanied by a simple label. 
Three of the twenty-five enlargements made 
from the original negatives survive today at 
the Museum of Modern Art, still on their orig- 
inal mounts (plates 53-55). The mount sizes 
are all uniform, but interestingly the prints are 
not. One (plate 53) has the same cropping as 
in the portfolio. The photograph of the com- 
memorative figure (plate 54) is narrower than 
the portfolio print. The photograph of the 
kifwebe mask (plate 55) is larger and more 
square in proportion, with additional back- 
ground area on the right and left edges. This 
supports the idea that the prints for the port- 
folios were cropped, not the negatives, as was 
later common practice for Evans. 

The Walker Evans Archive contains a few 
items that shed light on the preparation and 
choice of the photographs and enlargements. 
An interesting note written on the reverse of 
a Museum of Modern Art invoice blank by an 
unidentified hand gives instructions to Evans 
about enlarging specific photographs: "437 
drum player [WE 372, MoMA cat. no. 437]. 
Walker, if this is not good enough to enlarge, 
substitute #66 from the group of 50 and put 
this one (#437) into group of 50"^^^ The 
sculpture that was the subject of the print in 
question is a figure now in the collection of 
the Museum Rietberg, Zurich. According to 
the documents in the Department of 
Circulating Exhibitions at the Museum of 
Modern Art, which lists the sizes and num- 
bers of photographs included, this print was 
not among the enlargements. The note 
does infer communication between the 
museum and Evans about the choice of 
which photographs from the portfolio would 
be enlarged. 

The schedule called for the photographs to 
be seen at each venue for approximately two 
weeks. This timetable has been reconstructed 
from the records of the Department of 
Circulating Exhibitions, newspaper notices, 
and reviews of the show throughout its 
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tour.^°3 The circulation of the photographs to 
colleges beginning in late 1935 and running 
through 1936 overlapped the period when 
Evans began working for Stryker (mid-1935 
to 1937), traveling to West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, then on extended trips to the 
southeast. Interestingly, the traveling exhi- 
bition of photographs of African art was seen 
in colleges in the same region of the country 
where Evans traveled with writer James Agee 
for their legendary work, Let Us Now Praise 
Famous Men. 

Suggestions for the arrangement and 
installation of the traveling exhibition of pho- 
tographs were provided by the Museum of 
Modern Art. The directions recommended that 
the photographs be hung in geographical 
arrangements, following the order of the 
sculptures in Sweeney's catalogue. One 
assumes that the photographs were arranged 



according to the museum's instructions, but 
no installation shots of the exhibit have been 
located. The choice of photographs and their 
suggested arrangement were intrinsically con- 
nected to Barr's selection of a representative 
group of objects from the original exhibition. 
The installation instructions for the photo- 
graph show, as well as the arrangement of 
sculptures in Sweeney's exhibition catalogue, 
reflected the way that African art was 
approached and studied by Euro-American 
scholars at the time. Art forms and styles 
were generally studied by ethnicity, leaving 
little if any room for investigation into the 
individuality of the artist. 

The tour of Evans's photographs and the 
distribution of Sweeney's catalogue gave 
exposure to both the creators of the African 
artworks and the photographer who inter- 
preted them through another medium. 
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Perfect Documents 



Lincoln Kirstein played a significant role in 
bringing Evans's work to the attention of the 
public. The two men met in 1929, and by the 
following year Evans's photographs appeared 
in Hound and Horn, a literary magazine 
founded by Kirstein. It was Kirstein who sug- 
gested that Evans embark on the project to 
photograph nineteenth-century houses and 
who gave a selection of those photos to the 
Museum of Modern Art. That project became 
the first one-man exhibition of photographs at 
the museum and, as noted, received wide 
exposure. Kirstein's subsequent influence at 
the Modern resulted in additional important 
projects there for Evans, including the African 
art commission and Evans's best-known exhi- 
bition and publication. Walker Evans: 
American Photographs.^^^ Kirstein's com- 
ments regarding Evans's early work inspired 
the title of this essay. Kirstein wrote, "Walker 
Evans' photographs are such perfect docu- 
ments that their excellence is not 
assertive."2o^ This laudatory comment was in 
reference to Evans's images of nineteenth- 
century architecture, but it succinctly charac- 
terizes Evans's approach to making 
photographs, especially of African art. It is his 
nonassertive style and absence of pictorial 
artifice that provide an arena where realism is 
enunciated. This is a prominent characteristic 
of Evans's work, one he was well aware of. He 
made a careful distinction of his work as a 
''documentary style."208 

Kirstein's observations announce the 
descriptive power of the camera in Evans's 
hands. The artist's penchant for projects that 
compiled or described material objects or 
specific situations allowed him to manipulate 
the primary attribute of the medium of pho- 
tography, its direct and inseparable connec- 
tion with the subject. So seamlessly did Evans 
link the subjects to the representation of 
them, the status of the photographs as two- 
dimensional works was minimized, and they 
were viewed more as surrogates for the 



actual sculpture. Evans was a modernist in 
that sense, as his portrayal of African sculp- 
ture is very similar to the way that Barr, 
Sweeney, and many Euro-Americans initially 
exhibited them. The objects were placed with- 
out reference to any unit of measure showing 
size or scale, separated and unconnected 
from their original context within a seamless, 
neutral background, with an emphasis on for- 
mal and plastic characteristics. Evans's cam- 
era infuses the sculptures with permanence, 
presence, and authenticity. It is in these qual- 
ities that the power of Evans's photographs of 
African sculpture lies. He accentuated every 
aspect of his subject, as if looking through a 
high-powered magnifying glass. The assert- 
iveness and individuality of these extra- 
ordinary objects, the adaptability of the 
photographic medium to represent them to a 
museum audience, and their replication onto 
film, in combination with Evans's approach, 
defines their excellence as photographs. 

Evans had a remarkable talent for showing 
people, places, and things in ways that had 
never been seen before. He exploited every 
detail of his subject and the margins of empti- 
ness around it, yet suppressed the pictorial 
and artistic qualities of the photographic 
medium, rendering them invisible and cloak- 
ing the subject in an atmosphere of realism. 
The images are stylistically unique, unmistak- 
ably his creation, visually eccentric and 
explicitly identifiable. 

This distinctive and revelatory use of pho- 
tography that categorically belongs to Evans 
is even more apparent when photographs of 
similar subjects by other artists are directly 
compared. As noted, the American painter 
and photographer Charies Sheeler, working 
seventeen years eariier on a similar subject, 
had a stylistically different approach to 
recording African sculpture on film. With a 
painter's eye and a camera in hand, Sheeler 
positioned the works of art not as primary or 
isolated but as elements in the overall pictori- 
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J2. Charles Sheefer (American, 1883-1965), in 
Af ri ca n N eg ro S c u I pt u re, 1918. Gelatin silver prin t, 
9 X eVa in. (22.9 x 15.6 cm). Ttie (Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, The Robert Goldwater 
Library (1/03/S54) 



al arrangement, with deliberately composed 
shadows, highlights, bases for sculptures, and 
table edges all playing an important part in 
the final image (figure 32). Evans had quite 
the opposite approach, editing out any ele- 
ments that might distract the viewer from the 
subject or be irrelevant to its forms, both lit- 
erally in the print and initially through the 
lens, and by fitting the objects snugly into the 
frame (figure 33). If unwanted elements 
found their way into the negative or print, he 
simply cut them away. Evans's reputation as a 
ruthless editor of his own work is strikingly 




33. Walker Evans, Figure [Reliquary sculpture: fig- 
ure], 1935. WE 305 (MoMA cat. no. 356). Gelatin 
silver print, SVs x 3V4 in. (22.5 x 9.5 cm). The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, The 
Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, Gift of 
Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 
(1978.412.2138) 

demonstrated in the African art series, as is 
his highly personal and stylized approach. 

The revolutionary way that Evans chose to 
represent works of art from Africa with their 
own visual power and history of representa- 
tion is indeed a preview of the legendary crop- 
ping and framing associated with his classic 
work before, during, and after the commis- 
sion. What has been called Evans's ''radical 
aesthetic of spatial compression with a dis- 
turbing use of close-ups" reads like his 
signature in most of the photographs in the 
portfolio. The images clearly demonstrate 
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that the camera is always subjective, even 
when objectivity is thought to be assured by 
the vision of the photographer and the pur- 
pose and subject of the photographs. 

In fact, the powerful presence of the sub- 
jects of Evans's photographs has often cloud- 
ed formal analysis of them. While the 
sculptures made it to the canon of Euro- 
American taste, Evans's photographs of them 
often did not. They were often seen as illus- 
trative in premise and not considered part of 
his major work, hence, until recently, the rel- 
ative anonymity of the portfolio in compre- 
hensive studies and chronologies of his work. 
The photographs have existed in their own 
sphere of appreciation, studied and prized for 
their beauty by students, scholars, and collec- 
tors of African art. It is now clear that the 
African portfolio was not created in an aes- 
thetic vacuum and that it is an integral part of 
a complex and formative period in the gene- 
sis of Evans's mature style. 

As Barr had envisioned, Evans's photo- 
graphs of African art played an important role 
in teaching the subject. The selection of pho- 
tographs that traveled between October 1935 
and December 1936 acted as surrogates for 
the sculptures themselves. They were directed 



at college-level audiences and were used for 
educational purposes. Years later, Evans's pho- 
tographs were reproduced in books about 
African art by Sweeney, Radin, Goldwater, and 
other scholars and continued to serve an edu- 
cational function in those texts. They are still 
viewed today at The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art by students, scholars, the public, and col- 
lectors to learn about traditional art forms. 
Each successive generation of viewers has 
found meaning in them, in their own ways. 

This evaluation of Evans's photographs of 
African art has shown them to be highly styl- 
ized visualizations. They are the product of a 
prolific and creative artistic vision that is 
meticulous in its descriptive arrangement of 
its subjects. All Evans's photographs share an 
uncanny accuracy and revelation, a charac- 
teristic of his documentary style. Like a stage 
set, everything that is contained within the 
frame of Evans's viewfinder clarifies and 
explicates the subject, revealing his percep- 
tion of it at that time. Indeed, as perfect doc- 
uments Evans's photographs of African art 
will endure to further both our enjoyment and 
our understanding of the extraordinary sub- 
jects and the unique vision of the legendary 
artist who created them. 
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PLATES 



Introduction 



The photographs of African art by Walker 
Evans had several sets of numbers assigned 
to them in 1935. In the "Index" prepared by 
Dorothy Miller they are numbered serially; 
those numbers are referred to here with WE 
as the prefix. Each photograph was then 
cross-referenced with the number of the 
sculpture in James Johnson Sweeney's exhibi- 
tion and its catalogue, cited here as MoMA 
numbers. Descriptive titles were given to the 
photographs based on Sweeney's catalogue 
entries. In many cases the terms are now 
known to be incorrect. The 1935 descriptions 
are given in italics, with revised descriptions 
following in brackets. Photographs from three 
different portfolios were selected for this exhi- 
bition, to be presented in two rotations. In the 
first rotation unmounted sets from the 
Department of the Arts of Africa, Oceania, and 
the Americas, The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and Visual Resources Collections, 
Institute of Fine Arts, New York University are 
shown. In the second rotation mounted pho- 
tographs are added from the collection of 
Laura and James J. Ross. Also exhibited 
throughout the duration of the show are 
unmounted individual photographs owned by 
Peter Sekaer, from the collection of Elisabeth 
Sekaer Rothschild and Christina Sekaer. The 
three enlargements from Evans's traveling 



exhibition are from the Department of 
Photography, The Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. The collections and accession numbers 
of the photographs illustrated here are pro- 
vided. Citations are given for books in which 
Evans's photographs have been published. 
When published, the collection histories of the 
sculptures from 1935 to the present are pro- 
vided. The object provenances marked with 
an asterisk indicate that the sculpture also is 
in the exhibition. The information is organized 
in the following order 

Title of photograph 1935 [Revised title] 
Revised provenance of the sculpture: region, 
country, people 

WE number (MoMA catalogue number) 

Photograph medium 

Photograph dimensions 

Publication information for the Walker Evans 

photograph 

*Description of sculpture, credit line of 
lender or current location, if known, and 
published ex collection information from 
1935 to present 

*Indicates that the sculpture is exhibited 
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1. Ancestral figure [Figure] 

Africa, Cote d'lvoire, Senufo peoples 

WE 4 (MoMA cat. no. 2) 

Gelatin silver print 

9V2 X 4Vb in. (23.2 x 12.1 cm) 

The {Metropolitan Museunn of Art, New York, 

The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 

Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 

(1978.412.1852) 

Published in Goldwater, Senufo Sculpture from 
West Africa, fig. 123; Radin and Sweeney, African 
Folktales and Sculpture, fig. 48; Sweeney, African 
Sculpture, fig. 48 

Figure: present location undetermined. Ex coll.: 
Andre Derain, Paris (1935) 



2. Ancestral figure [Figure, front view] 
Africa, Mali, Dogon peoples 

WE 14 (MoMA cat. no. 13) 

Gelatin silver print 

9V8 X 2% in. (23.8 x 7 cm) 

New York University, Institute of Fine Arts, 

Visual Resources Collection 

Figure: present location undetermined. 
Ex coll.: Paul Guillaume, Paris (1927); Charles 
Ratton, Paris (dates undetermined, ca. 1928-35); 
Laura Harden, New York (1935); James Johnson 
Sweeney, New York (1986); Morris Pinto, New 
York (dates undetermined); Werner 
Muensterberger, Pennsylvania (dates undeter- 
mined) 






3. Ancestral figure, profile view [Figure, side view] 
Africa, Mali, Dogon peoples 

WE 15 (l^oMA cat. no. 13) 

Gelatin silver print 

9V8 X I'A in. (23.8 x 7 cm) 

New York University, Institute of Fine Arts, 

Visual Resources Collection 

Published in African Sculpture Lent by New York 

Collectors, fig. 12; Radin and Sweeney, African 

Folktales and Sculpture, fig. 43; Sweeney, African 

Sculpture, fig. 43 



4. Ancestral figure, back view [Figure, back 
view] 

Africa, Mall, Dogon peoples 

WE 16 (MoMA cat. no. 13) 

Gelatin silver print 

972 X 2V4 in. (24.1 x 7 cm) 

New York University, Institute of Fine Arts, 

Visual Resources Collection 
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5. Figure [Female figure] 

Africa, Mali, Bamana peoples 

WE 17 (MoMA cat. no. 14) 

Gelatin silver print 

9% X 374 in. (23.5 x 8.3 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 

Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 

(1978.412.1862) 

*Figure: Frieda and Milton Rosenthal. Ex coll.: 
Helena Rubinstein, New York (1935) 



6. Latch with key [Door lock] 
Africa, Mali, Dogon peoples 

WE 40 (MoMA cat. no. 36) 

Gelatin silver print 

7Vb X 8 in. (18.1 x 20.3 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 

Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 

(1978.412.1883) 

Door lock: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial 
Collection, Bequest of Nelson A. Rockefeller, 1979 
(1979.206.32). Ex coll.: Musee d'Ethnographie, 
Palais du Trocadero [now Musee de THomme], 
Paris (1935; acc. no. 31.74.2102); Rene 
Rasmussen, Paris (dates undetermined); J. J. 
Klejman, New York (1955); Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
New York (1955); Museum of Primitive Art, New 
York, 1956 (1956-79, acc. no. 56.355) 




7. Mask [Banda headdress] 8. Mask, profile view [Banda headdress, profile] 
Africa, Guinea, Baga/Nalu peoples Africa, Guinea, Baga/Nalu peoples 

WE 49 (MoMA cat. no. 305) WE 50 (MoMA cat. no. 305) 

Gelatin silver print Gelatin silver print 

SVa X 2'A in. (22.2 x 7 cm) 8% x 272 in. (22.5 x 6.4 cm) 

The l^etropolitan (Museum of Art, New York, The l^etropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 

Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 

(1978.412.1892) (1978.412.1893) 

Mask: Musee Barbier-Mueller, Geneva, (acc. no. 
BMG 1001-24). Ex coll.: Andre Lhote, Paris 
(1935) 
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9. Mask 

Africa, Mali, Bamana peoples 

WE 82 (Mol^A cat. no. 91) 

Gelatin silver print 

9Vb X 6 in. (23.8 x 15.2 cnn) 

New York University, Institute of Fine Arts, 

Visual Resources Collection 

Published in Radin and Sweeney, African Folktales 

and Sculpture, fig. 8; Sweeney, African Sculpture, 

fig. 8 

Mask: present location undeternnined. Ex coll.: 
Louis Carre, Paris (1935) 



10. Mask 

Africa, Guinea, Toma peoples 

WE 91 (MoMA cat. no. 81) 

Gelatin silver print 

9Vs X 4'A in. (24.4 x 12.1 cm) 

New York University, Institute of Fine Arts, 

Visual Resources Collection 

Published in Radin and Sweeney, African Folktales 

and Sculpture, fig. 3; Sweeney, African Sculpture, 

fig. 3 

*Mask: Lipchitz Collection: promised gift to the 
Israel Museum; Collection Jacques Lipchitz, Paris 
(1935) 
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11. Mask 

Africa, Liberia, Dan peoples 

WE 96 (|V|olviA cat. no. 79) 

Gelatin silver print 

9'/a X eVi in. (24.8 x 16.5 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 

Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 

(1978.412.1935) 



Published in Radin and Sweeney, African Folktales 
and Sculpture, fig. 6; Sweeney, African Sculpture, 
fig. 6 

Mask: present location undetermined. Ex coll.: 
Paul Chadourne, Paris (1935) 
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12. Mask 

Africa, Liberia, Dan peoples 

WE 107 (MoMA cat. no. 112) 

Gelatin silver print 

9Va X 5Va in. (23.5 x 14.6 cm) 



The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
The Michael C. Rocl<efeller Memorial Collection, 
Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 
(1978.412.1946) 

*Mask: private collection. Ex coll.: Charles Ratton, 
Paris (1935) 
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13. Mask 

Africa, Cote d'lvoire, Guro peoples 

WE 119 (MoMA cat. no. 100) 

Gelatin silver print 

QVs X 6 in. (23.8 x 15.2 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 

Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 

(1978.412.1958) 



Mask: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 
Bequest of Nelson A. Rockefeller, 1979 (acc. no. 
1979.206.293). Ex coll.: Paul Guillaume, Paris 
(1935-65); Nelson A. Rockefeller, New York 
(1965); Museum of Primitive Art, New York 
(1965-79; acc. no. 65.127) 
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14. Double mask [Mask: Twins] 

Africa, Cote d'lvoire, Baule peoples 

WE 122 (MoMA cat. no. 95) 

Gelatin silver print 

9Va X 6V4 in. (23.5 x 15.9 cm), excluding mount 
Collection Laura and James J. Ross 
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Mask: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 
Bequest of Nelson A. Rockefeller, 1979 
(1979.206.294). Ex coll.: Paul Guillaume, Paris 
(1935-65); Nelson A. Rockefeller, New York 
(1965); Museum of Primitive Art, New York 
(1965-79; acc. no. 65.128) 




15. Two bobbins [Heddle pulleys] 
Africa, Cote d'lvoire, Guro peoples 

WE 129 (left: MoMA cat. no. 126; right: MoMA 
cat. no. 63) 

Gelatin silver print 

772 X 778 in. (19.1 x 20 cm) 

New York University, Institute of Fine Arts, 

Visual Resources Collection 

Published in Keller, Walker Evans: The Getty 

Museum Collection , p. 114, fig. 366 



"•"Heddle pulley (left): Frieda and Milton Rosenthal. 
Ex coll.: Galerie Percier, Paris (1935). 
*Heddle pulley (right): Brian and Diane Leyden. 
Ex coll.: Helena Rubinstein, New York (1935) 
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16. Two bobbins [Heddle pulleys] 
Africa, Cote d'lvoire, Guro peoples 

WE 134 (left: MoMA cat. no. 139; right: MoMA 
cat. no. 138) 

Gelatin silver print 

774 X 7V2 in. (18.4 x 19.1 cm) 

New York University, Institute of Fine Arts, Visual 

Resources Collection 



Heddle pulley (left): present location undeter- 
mined. Ex coll.: Felix Feneon, Paris (1935). Heddle 
pulley (right): The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial 
Collection, Bequest of Nelson A. Rockefeller, 1979 
(1979.206.292). Ex coll.: Paul Guillaume, Paris 
(1935-65); Nelson A. Rockefeller, New York 
(1965); Museum of Primitive Art, New York, 
(1965-79; acc. no. 65.126) 
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17. Bobbin [Heddle pulley] 

Africa, Cote d'lvoire, Senufo peoples 

WE 135 (MoMA cat. no. 140) 

Gelatin silver print 

778 X 6 in. (20 x 15.2 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 

Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 

(1978.412.1973) 



Published In Radin and Sweeney, African Folf<tales 
and Sculpture^ fig. 56; Sweeney, African 
Sculpture, fig. 56 

*Heddle pulley: Faith-dorian Wright. 

Ex coll.: Louis Carre, Paris (1935); Harold Rome 

(dates undetermined) 
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18. Five ornaments [Treasure of King Prempeh I; 
five gold ornaments (center: Soul-Washer's 
disk [akrafokonmu]) 

Africa, Ghana, Kumasi, Asante Kingdom, Akan 
peoples 

WE 142 (MoMA cat. no. 162) 

Gelatin silver print 

eVs X 8V2 in. (17.5 X 21.6 cm) 

New York University, Institute of Fine Arts, 

Visual Resources Collection 

*Ornaments: The Cleveland Museum of Art, 
Cleveland, Dudley P. Allen Fund, (acc. no. 
1935. 308-. 312). Ex coll.: Charles Ratton, Paris 
(1935) 



19. Necklace: in part [Treasure of King Prempeh I; 
gold bead elements from necklace] 
Africa, Ghana, Kumasi, Asante Kingdom, Akan 
peoples 

WE 143 (MoMA cat. no. 163) 

Gelatin silver print 

2Vb x SVs in. (5.4 x 22.5 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 

Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 

(1978.412.1980) 

Gold bead elements: present location undeter- 
mined. Ex coll.: Louis Carre, Paris (1935) 
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20. Necklace: complete [Treasure of King 

Prempeh I: gold bead elements fronn neck- 
lace] 

Africa, Gliana, Kumasl, Asante Kingdom, Akan 
peoples 

WE 144 (MoMA cat. no. 163) 

Gelatin silver print 

7Vb X 6 in. (19.4 x 15.2 cm) 



Tlie l^etropolltan Museum of Art, New York, 
The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 
Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 
(1978.412.1981) 
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21. Three weights for measuring gold dust [Gold 
weights] 

Africa, Ghana, Asante Kingdom, Akan peoples 

WE 164 (left to right: MoMA cat. nos. 228, 225, 226) 

Gelatin silver print 

3 X 8V8 in. (7.6 x 21.3 cm) 

New York University, Institute of Fine Arts, 

Visual Resources Collection 

Published in Radin and Sweeney, African Folktales 

and Sculpture, fig. 108; Sweeney, African 

Sculpture, fig. 108 

Weight (left): present location undetermined. 
Ex coll.: Laura Harden, New York (1935). Weight 
(center): present location undetermined. Ex coll.: 
Bela Hein, Paris (1935). Weight (right): present 
location undetermined. Ex coll.: Bela Hein, Paris 
(1935) 

22. Figure, so-called god of war, ''Egbo" [Warrior 
figure] 

Africa, Republic of Benin, Kingdom of 
Dahomey, Fon peoples 

WE 167 (MoMA cat. no. 237) 

Gelatin silver print 

9 X 478 in. (22.9 x 10.5 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 

Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 

(1978.412.2004) 

Published in Radin and Sweeney, African Folktales 
and Sculpture, fig. 115; Sweeney, African 
Sculpture, fig. 115 

Warrior figure by Akati Akpele Kendo, commis- 
sioned ca. 1858 by King Glele (r. 1858-89): 
Musee de THomme, Paris (acc. no. 94.32.1). 
Ex coll.: Musee d'Ethnographie, Palais du 
Trocadero [now Musee de I'Homme], Paris (1935) 
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23. Figure, so-called god of war, "'Egbo/' detail: 
head [Warrior figure] 
Africa, Republic of Benin, Kingdom of 
Dahomey, Fon peoples 

WE 168 (MoMA cat. no. 237) 

Gelatin silver print 

974 X 7% in. (23.5 x 18.4 cm) 



The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 
Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 
(1978.412.2005) 

Published in Radin and Sweeney, African Folktales 
and Sculpture, fig. 114; Sweeney, African 
Sculpture, fig. 114 
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24. Figure, so-called god of war [Divination por- 
trait of King Glele: War God Gu (Bocio)] 
Africa, Republic of Benin, Kingdom of 
Dalionney, Fon peoples 

WE 169 (MoMA cat. no. 238) 

Gelatin silver print 

SVb X 5 in. (21.3 x 12.7 cnn) 

New York University, Institute of Fine Arts, 

Visual Resources Collection 



Published in Keller, Walker Evans: The Getty 
Museum Collection, p. 115, fig. 370; Radin 
and Sweeney, African Folktales and Sculpture, 
fig. 112; Sweeney, African Sculpture, fig. 112 

Divination portrait of King Glele: War God Gu 
(Bocio), by Ganhu Huntondji, comissioned by King 
Glele (r. 1858-89): Musee Dapper, Paris. Ex coll.: 
Charles Ratton, Paris (1935); G. Ladriere, Paris 
(dates undetermined) 
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26. Figure, so-called god of war, detail: feet 

[Divination portrait of King Glele: War God Gu 
(Bocio)] 

Africa, Republic of Benin, Kingdom of 
Dahomey, Fon peoples 

WE 171 (MoMA cat. no. 238) 

Gelatin silver print 

9V4 X 7 in. (23.5 x 17.8 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 

Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 

(1978.412.2008) 



25. Figure, so-called god of war, detail: back of 
head and shoulders [Divination portrait of 
King Glele: War God Gu (Bocio)] 
Africa, Republic of Benin, Kingdom of 
Dahomey, Fon peoples 

WE 170 (MoMA cat. no. 238) 

Gelatin silver print 

9Va X 772 in. (23.5 x 19.1 cm) 

New York University, Institute of Fine Arts, 

Visual Resources Collection 

Published in Keller, Walker Evans: The Getty 

Museum Collection, p. 115, fig. 371; Radin and 

Sweeney, African Folktales and Sculpture, fig. 

113; Sweeney, African Sculpture, fig. 113 
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27. Necklet [Altar ring] 

Africa, Nigeria, Kingdom of Benin, Edo peoples 

WE 228 (MoMA cat. no. 291) 

Gelatin silver print 

474 X 872 in. (10.8 x 21.6 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New Yorl<, 

The Michael C. Rocl<efeller Memorial Collection, 

Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 

(1978.412.2063) 

Published in Keller, Walker Evans: The Getty 
Museum Collection, p. 118, fig. 382; Radin and 
Sweeney, African Folktales and Sculpture, 
fig. 120; Sweeney, African Sculpture, fig. 120 

Altar ring: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, Rogers Fund, 1980 (1980.279). Ex coll.: 
Charles Ratton, Paris (1935) 

28. Head [Carving of a head from a drum, front 
view] 

Africa, Cameroon, Bansoa, Bamileke Kingdom, 
Bamileke peoples 

WE 269 (MoMA cat. no. 317) 

Gelatin silver print 

SVa X 7 in. (21 x 17.8 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 

Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 

(1978.412.2104) 

Published in Keller, Walker Evans: The Getty 
Museum Collection, p. 122, fig. 400 



*Carving of a head from a drum: Drs. Daniel and 
Marian Malcolm. Ex coll.: Collected by Father Frank 
Christol (dates undetermined, ca. 1925-26); Pierre 
Loeb, Paris (dates undetermined, ca. 1926-35); 
Helena Rubinstein, New York (1935-66) 

29. Head [Carving of a head from a drum, side 
view] 

Africa, Cameroon, Bansoa, Bamileke Kingdom, 
Bamileke peoples 

WE 270 (MoMA cat. no. 318) 

Gelatin silver print 

778 X 978 in. (18.7 x 23.2 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 

Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 

(1978.412.2105) 

Published in Webb, "Art as Information," 1991, 
p. 63, fig. 19 

Carving of a head from a drum: The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, The Michael C. 
Rockefeller Memorial Collection, Bequest of Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, 1979 (1979.206.297). Ex coll.: 
Collected by Father Frank Christol (dates undeter- 
mined, ca. 1925-26); Sir Henry Solomon 
Wellcome Collection, London (dates undetermined, 
ca. 1926-35); Helena Rubinstein, New York 
(1935-66); Nelson A. Rockefeller, New York 
(1966); Museum of Primitive Art, New York 
(1966-79; acc. no. 66.31) 
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30. Mask 

Africa, Cameroon, Bandjoun, Bamendjo 
Kingdom 

WE 271 {MoMA cat. no. 326) 

Gelatin silver print 

878 X 7 in. (22.5 x 17.8 cm) 

New York University, Institute of Fine Arts, 

Visual Resources Collection 



Published in Mora and Hill, Walker Evans: The 
Hungry Eye, p. 98; Radin and Sweeney, African 
Folktales and Sculpture, fig. 15; Sweeney, African 
Sculpture, fig. 15 

Mask: Museum Rietberg, Zurich (acc. no. RAF 
721; from 1945). Ex coll.: collected by Father 
Frank Christol (1925); Baron Eduard von der 
Heydt, Zandvoort (1935-45) 
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31. Mask, profile view 

Africa, Cameroon, Bandjoun, Bamendjo 
Kingdom 

WE 272 (MoMA cat. no. 326) 

Gelatin silver print 

8V8 X 6 in. (22.5 x 15.2 cm) 

New York University, Institute of Fine Arts, 

Visual Resources Collection 



Published in Radin and Sweeney, African Folktales 
and Sculpture, fig. 16; Sweeney, African 
Sculpture, fig. 16 
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32. Mask 

Africa, Cameroon, Bangwa peoples 

WE 273 (MoMA cat. no. 327) 

Gelatin silver print 

6Vb X 7 in. (16.2 x 17.8 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 

Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 

(1978.412.2108) 

Mask: present location undetermined. Ex coll.: 
Carl Einstein, Berlin (1921); Tristan Tzara, Paris 
(1935-88) 



33. Mask 

Africa, Nigeria, Igbira peoples 

WE 286 (MoMA cat. no. 333) 

Gelatin silver print 

9V2 x 5V, in. (24.1 x 14.9 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 

Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 

(1978.412.2121) 

*Mask: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial 
Collection, Bequest of Nelson A. Rockefeller, 1979 
(1979.206.23). Ex coll.: Pierre Loeb, Paris (1935); 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, New York (1955); Museum 
of Primitive Art, New York, (1956-79; acc. no. 
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34. Ancestral figure, head [Reliquary sculpture: 
head (NIo Bieri)] 
Africa, Gabon, Fang peoples 

WE 315 (Mol^A cat. no. 366) 

Gelatin silver print 

9Va X 6 in. (23.5 x 15.2 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 

Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 

(1978.412.2145) 

Published in Radin and Sweeney, African Foll<tales 
and Sculpture, fig. 71; Sweeney, African 
Sculpture, fig. 71; Webb "Art as Information," 
p. 60, fig. 9, top 

Reliquary sculpture: The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, The Michael C. Rockefeller 
Memorial Collection, Bequest of Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, 1979 (1979.206.229). Ex coll.: 
Vicente Huidobro, Paris (dates undetermined); 
Paul Guillaume, Paris (dates undetermined, 
ca. 1925-35); Jacob Epstein, London (1935-62); 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, New York (1962); Museum 



of Primitive Art, New York (1962-79; acc. no. 
61.283) 



35. Ancestral figure, head, profile view [Reliquary 
sculpture: head (NIo Bieri)] 
Africa, Gabon, Fang peoples 

WE 316 (MoMA cat. no. 366) 

Gelatin silver print 

9V4 X 5Vs in. (23.5 x 13.7 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 

Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 

(1978.412.2146) 

Published: Webb, "Art as Information," p. 60, 
fig. 9, bottom 
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36. Ancestral figure, head [Reliquary sculpture: 
head (NIo Bieri)] 
Africa, Gabon, Fang peoples 

WE 317 (MoMA cat. no. 368) 

Gelatin silver print 

9 X 5V8 in. (22.8 x 13 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 

Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 

(1978.412.2147) 

Reliquary sculpture: Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Philadelphia, The Louise and Walter Arensberg 
Collection (acc. no. 1950-134-202)'. Ex coll.: Frank 
Burty Haviland (dates undetermined); Louise and 
Walter Arensberg, Los Angeles (1935-50) 



37. Ancestral figure, head, profile view [Reliquary 
sculpture: head (NIo Bieri)] 
Africa, Gabon, Fang peoples 

WE 318 (MoMA cat. no. 368) 

Gelatin silver print 

9V4 X 5'A in. (23.5 x 14.6 cm) 

New York University, Institute of Fine Arts, 

Visual Resources Collection 
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38. Ancestral figure, head [Reliquary sculpture: 
head (NIo Bieri)] 
Africa, Gabon, Fang peoples 

WE 321 (MoMA cat. no. 370) 

Gelatin silver print 

972 X 674 in. (24.1 x 15.9 cm) 

New York University, Institute of Fine Arts, 

Visual Resources Collection 

*Reliquary sculpture: private collection. Ex coll.: 
E. Ascher (before 1935); Helena Rubinstein, New 
York (1935-66) 



39. Ancestral figure [Reliquary sculpture: figure] 
Africa, Gabon, Kota peoples 

WE 328 (MoMA cat. no. 379) 

Gelatin silver print 

9 X 5Vs In. (22.9 x 14.9 cm) 

New York University, Institute of Fine Arts, 

Visual Resources Collection 

Published in Haworth-Booth, Photography: An 

Independent Art, p. 120, fig. 9; Radin and 

Sweeney, African Foll<tales and Sculpture, 

fig. 144; Sweeney, African Sculpture, fig. 144 

Reliquary sculpture: present location undeter- 
mined. Ex coll.: Helena Rubinstein, New York 
(1935-66); Mr. and Mrs. David L. Kreeger, 
Washington, D.C. (1970) 
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40. Mask 

Africa, Gabon or Cameroon, Fang peoples 
WE 351 (MoMA cat. no. 410) 
Gelatin silver print 

9 X 4V8 in. (22.9 x 10.5 cm), excluding mount 
Collection Laura and James J. Ross 



Published In Radin and Sweeney, African Folktales 
and Sculpture, fig. 19; Sweeney, African 
Sculpture, fig. 19. 

Mask: Museum fur Volkerkunde, Berlin, (acc. no. 
Ill C 6000; 1935) 
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41. Mask, profile view 

Africa, Gabon or Cameroon, Fang peoples Collection Laura and James J. Ross 

WE 352 (MoMA cat. no. 410) 

Gelatin silver print 

978 X 3 in. (22.9 x 7.6 cm), excluding mount 



42. Mask 

Africa, Gabon, Punu peoples 

WE 355 (MoMA cat. no. 118) 

Gelatin silver print 

972 X 6V4 in. (23.5 x 15.9 cm) 

New York University, Institute of Fine Arts, 

Visual Resources Collection 



*Mask: Albright Knox Art Gallery, Buffalo (38.3; 
from 1938). Ex coll.: Bernard Hendecourt, Paris 
(1917-27); Raphael Stora, Paris (1935) 
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43. Mask 

Africa, Gabon or Republic of the Congo, Kwete 
peoples 

WE 358 (Mol^A cat. no. 414) 

Gelatin silver print 

7Vb X 7V8 in. (18.1 x 18.7 cnn) 

New York University, Institute of Fine Arts, 

Visual Resources Collection 



Published in Keller, Walker Evans: The Getty 
Museum Collection, p. 125, fig. 409; Radin and 
Sweeney, African Folktales and Sculpture, fig. 21; 
Sweeney, African Sculpture, fig. 21 

i^ask: Musee Barbier-Mueller, Geneva, (BMG 
1019-80; from 1988). Ex coll.: Tristan Tzara, Paris 
(1935-88) 
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44. Commemorative figure [Figure] 

Africa, Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
Dengese peoples 

WE 367 (MoMA cat. no. 445) 

Gelatin silver print 

9Vs X 4% in. (23.8 x 10.8 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 

Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 

(1978.412.2190) 

Figure: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial 
Collection, Gift of Nelson A. Rockefeller, 1969 
(1978.412.520). Ex coll.: Charles Ratton, Paris 
(1935); Helena Rubinstein, New York (1965); 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, New York (1966); Museum 
of Primitive Art, New York (1966-78; acc. no. 
66.32) 



45. Figure stucl< with naiis [Nl<isi N'l<ondi front 
view] 

Africa, Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
Yombe peoples 

WE 376 (MoMA cat. no. 436) 

Gelatin silver print 

9% x 4Va in. (23.2 x 10.8 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 

Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 

(1978.412.2199) 

Published in Keller, Waiicer Evans: The Getty 
Museum Coiiection, p. 124, fig. 411 

*A//c/s/ N'f<ondi: University of Pennsylvania Museum 
of Archaeology and Anthropology, Philadelphia 
(30-46-2; from 1935). Ex coll.: Sumner Healy 
(1930-35) 
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46. Figure surmounting a calabasti [Detail, gourd 
figure: Kabweiulu] 

Africa, Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
Luba peoples 

WE 382 (MoMA cat. no. 489) 

Gelatin silver print 

7 X 9Vs in. (17.8 x 23.8 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 

Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 

(1978.412.2205) 

Published In Keller, Walf<er Evans: The Getty 
Museum Coiiection, p. 125, fig. 413; Radin and 
Sweeney, African Foiictafes and Sculpture, fig. 96; 
Sweeney, African Sculpture, fig. 96; Webb, ''Art as 
Information," p. 61, fig. 11 

Gourd figure (Kabweiulu): present location un- 
determined. Ex coll.: Tristan Tzara, Paris (1935) 

47. Figure, surmounting a calabash, back view 
[Gourd figure: Kabweiulu] 

Africa, Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
Luba peoples 

WE 383 (MoMA cat. no. 489) 

Gelatin silver print 

878 X 774 in. (21.9 x 18.4 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 

Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 

(1978.412.2206) 



Published in Fleurov, Walker Evans: Simple 
Secrets, fig. 40 [checklist]; Keller, Walker Evans: 
The Getty Museum Collection, p. 126, fig. 414; 
Radin and Sweeney, African Folktales and 
Sculpture, fig. 97; Sweeney, African Sculpture, 
fig. 97 
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48. Mask 

Africa, Republic of the Congo, Tel<e peoples 

WE 410 (MoMA cat. no. 458) 

Gelatin silver print 

778 X 778 in. (19.4 x 18.1 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 

Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 

(1978.412.2231) 



Published in Keller, Walker Evans: The Getty 
Museum Collection, p. 126, fig. 417; Radin and 
Sweeney, African Folktales and Sculpture, fig. 29; 
Sweeney, African Sculpture, fig. 29 

Mask: Musee Barbier-Mueller, Geneva (acc. no. 
BMG 1021-20). Ex coll.: Andre Derain, Paris 
(1935); Charles Ratton, Paris (dates undeter- 
mined, before 1939); Joseph Mueller, Geneva 
(1939) 
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49. Mask [Ngady aMwaash mask] 

Africa, Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
Kuba peoples 

WE 427 (MoMA cat. no. 460) 

Gelatin silver print 

9 X SVa in. (22.9 x 15.9 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

The Michael C, Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 

Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 

(1978.412.2248) 



Published in Radin and Sweeney, African Folktales 
and Sculpture, fig. 23; Sweeney, African 
Sculpture, fig. 23 

Mask: Schomburg Center for Research in Black 
Culture, New York (from 1935). Ex coll.: Raoul 
Blondiau, Brussels (dates undetermined, before 
1927); Blondiau-Theatre Arts Collection, New York 
(1927) 
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*Masl<: Faith-dorian Wright (from 1988). Ex coll. 
Tristan Tzara, Paris (1935-88) 

WE 430 (MoMA cat. no. 466) 

Gelatin silver print 

978 X SVs in. (23.2 x 14.9 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 

Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 

(1978.412.2251) 



50. Mask 

Africa, Burkina Faso, Bwa peoples 
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51. Mask 

Africa, Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
Lega peoples 

WE 431 (MoMA cat. no. 462) 

Gelatin silver print 

9 X 678 in. (22.9 x 17.5 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

The Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, 

Gift of Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 

(1978.412.2252) 

Published in Radin and Sweeney, African Folktales 
and Sculpture, fig. 33; Sweeney, African 
Sculpture, fig. 33; Webb, "Art as Information," 
p. 62, fig. 14 

Mask: present location undetermined. Ex coll.: 
Charles Ratton, Paris (1935) 



52. Cylindrical box with cover 

Africa, Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
Mangbetu peoples 

WE 446 (MoMA cat. no. 502) 

Gelatin silver print 

9V8 X 3Vs in. (23.2 x 8.6 cm) 

New York University, Institute of Fine Arts, 

Visual Resources Collection 

Published: Keller, Walker Evans: The Getty 

Museum Collection, p. 127, fig. 419 

Box: present location undetermined. Ex coll.: Felix 
Feneon, Paris (1935) 
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53. Idol [D'mba headdress] 

Africa, Guinea, Baga peoples 

WE 43 (MoMA cat. no. 40) 

Gelatin silver print 

2178 X IOV2 in. (55.6 x 26.7 cm) 

The Museum of Modern Art, New York, Purchase 

(382.41) 

Published in Radin and Sweeney, African Folktales 
and Sculpture, fig. 51; Sweeney, African 
Sculpture, fig. 51 

Headdress: Musee National des Arts d'Afrique et 
d'Oceanie, Paris (acc. no. MNAN 67-3-1). Ex coll.: 
Georges Salles, Paris (1935) 



54. Commemorative figure [Commemorative fig- 
ure of a l<ing] 

Africa, Cameroon, Bamileke Kingdom, 
Bamilel<e peoples 

WE 253 (l^oMA cat. no. 313) 

Gelatin silver print 

1874 X 7V4 in. (46.4 x 19.7 cm) 

The Museum of Modern Art, New York, Purchase 

(384.41) 

Figure: Museum fur Volkerkunde, Leipzig (acc. no. 
MAF 11625; from ca. 1935) 
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55. Mask [Kifwebe mask] 

Africa, Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
Songye peoples 

WE 417 (MoMA cat. no. 452) 

Gelatin silver print 

I8V2 X 14 in. (47 x 35.6 cm) 



The Museum of Modern Art, New York, Purchase 
(383.41) 

Published: Radin and Sweeney, African Folktales 
and Sculpture, fig. 25; Sweeney, African 
Sculpture, fig. 25 

Mask: present location undetermined. Ex coll.: 
Sydney Burney, London (1935); Roland Penrose, 
London (1958) 
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Documents included in the exhibition 



56. Walker Evans, [Notebook for African Negro Art 
project], 1935 (see figures 21, 22, back 
cover) 

7V2 X 4% in. (19.1 x 12.1 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, The 

Walker Evans Archive, 1994 (1994.250.56 [folder 

16]) 



57. [Exhibition catalogue and orginal dust jacket], 
African Negro Art, by James Johnson 
Sweeney, 1935 (see below) 

1074 X 774 in. (26 x 19.7 cm) 

The Museum of Modern Art, New York, 

Department of Publications 



58. [Portfolio cover], African Negro Art, 1935 (see 
figure 2) 

12Vs X 1074 in. (32.1 x 27.3 cm) 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Department of the Arts of Africa, Oceania, and the 
Americas, Anonymous Gift, 1991 (NA.1991.1) 

59. Dorothy Miller, "Index," 1935 
Typescript on 872 x 11-inch paper 
45 pages 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, The 
Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, Gift of 
Robert Goldwater, 1961 and 1962 
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Appendix 1 



List of venues and dates for the exhibition of sculpture ''African Negro Art/' 



The Museum of Modern Art, New York 

Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, New 
Hampshire 

San Francisco Museum of Art, California 
(now San Francisco Museum of Modern Art) 

Cleveland Museum of Art, Ohio 

+Arts Club of Chicago, Illinois 

Milwaukee Art Institute, Wisconsin (now 
Milwaukee Art Museum) 

§Baltimore Museum of Art, Maryland 

Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Connecticut 



18 Mar.-19 May 1935 



10 June-8 July 1935 



23 July-2 Sept. 1935 
*(29 July-2 Sept. 1935) 



28 Sept.-27 Oct. 1935 
t (26 July-12 Sept. 1935) 

15 N0V.-9 Dec. 1935 

(original dates 11 Nov.-9 Dec. 1935) 

7-26 Jan. 1936 

(original dates 30 Dec. 1935-27 Jan. 1936) 
10 Feb.-9 Mar. 1936 



25 Mar.-14 Apr. 1936 

(original dates 23 Mar.-20 Apr. 1936) 



*Dates from the Bulletin of the Museum of Modern Art 2, no. 6-7 (l^ar.-Apr. 1935). 
t Dates from Quarterly Bulletin, San Francisco Museum of Art 3, no. 1 (1943-44). 
+A checklist prepared by the Arts Club lists the dates 15 Nov.-7 Dec. 1935 

§The initial schedule changed slightly, as the St. Louis Art Museum was replaced by a venue at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 

The original schedule is found in The Museum of Modern Art Archives, New York, Records of the 
Department of Circulating Exhibitions, II. 1/33 (4) 
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Appendix 2 



This chart provides information concerning the distribution of the Walker Evans portfolios in 1936 
and their format. 



Location 1936 



Free/Purchase 



Mounted/Unmounted 



Atlanta University Free 
(now Clark Atlanta University 

Fisk University Free 

Hampton Institute Free 
(now Hampton University) 

Tuskegee Normal Industrial Institute Free 
(now Tuskegee Agricultural and 
Mechanical University) 

Howard University Free 

Dillard University Free 

New York Public Library Free 

135th Street Branch 

(now Schomburg Center for 

Research in Black Culture) 

New York University Purchase 

Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Purchase 
Ethnology, Harvard University 

Victoria and Albert Museum, London Purchase 

Musee Trocadero, Paris Purchase 
(now Musee de I'Homme) 

University of Chicago Purchase 
Library, Special Collections 

Dartmouth College Purchase 

Museum of Modern Art, New York Free 

Robert Goldwater Purchase 
(formerly Museum of Primitive Art, 
now The Metropolitan Museum of Art) 

Frederick Rhodes Pleasants Purchase 

James Johnson Sweeney Free 



Mounted 

Mounted 
Mounted 

Mounted 

Mounted 
Mounted 
Mounted 



Unmounted 
Unmounted 

Unmounted 
Mounted 

Mounted 

Mounted 
Mounted 
Unmounted 

Unmounted 
Mounted 
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Appendix 3 



Dates and venues for circulating exfiibition, ''Photographs of African Negro Art by Walker 
Evans/' 1935-36, organized by the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 75 photographs. 



Location Original schedule Revised dates 

Hampton Institute, 11-25 Oct. 1935 

Virginia 

Virginia State College, 30 Oct -13 Nov. 1935 *1-13 Nov. 1935 

Petersburg 

Dept. of Fine Arts 

Bennett College for Women, 18 Nov.-2 Dec. 1935 *23-26 Nov. 1935 

Greensboro, North Carolina 
Pfeiffer Hall 

Shaw University, Raleigh, *6-20 Dec. 1935 

North Carolina 

Atlanta University, Georgia 6-20 Jan. 1936 * 17-28 Jan. 1936 

Library exhibition room 

Florida Agricultural and 24 Jan.-7 Feb. 1936 *4-7 Feb. 1936 

Mechanical College, 

Tallahassee 

Dillard University, *12-26 Feb. 1936 

New Orleans 

Prairie View State College, 2-16 Mar. 1936 

Texas 

Wiley College, Marshall, 20 Mar.-3 Apr. 1936 *23-26 Mar. 1936 

Texas, Carnige Library 

Tuskegee Institute, 8-22 Apr. 1936 

Alabama 

Talladega College, 27 Apr.-ll May 1936 

Alabama 
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Appendix 3 (continued) 



Location 

Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

browsing room of library 

Howard University, 
Washington, D.C. 

Morgan College, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Lincoln University, 

Chester County, Pennsylvania 

New York Public Library, 
Harlem branch 



Original schedule 
*15-29 May 1936 



1-15 Oct. [1936] 
or 3-17 June 1936 

22 Oct.-5 Nov. [1936] 



12-27 Nov. [1936] 
4-18 Dec. [1936] 



Revised dates 



t3-17 June 1936 



*5-12 Nov. 1936 



*Indicates dates published in local newspaper or annual report or provided in 1999 by institution 

tAlternate dates given on undated list in The Museum of Modern Art Archives, New York, Records of the 
Department of Circulating Exhibitions, ILl/91 (7) 

The original schedule is found in The Museum of Modern Art Archives, New York, Records of the 
Department of Circulating Exhibitions, n.1/91 (7) 
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Appendix 4 



This list provides the contents and suggested arrangement of tlie traveling exhibition of Evans's 
photographs during 1935-1936. The information is found in The l^useum of Modern Art Archives, 
New York, Records of the Department of Circulating Exhibitions, II. 1/91 (7). The numbers 
assigned to objects in Sweeney's exhibition and catalogue were used in the original hanging 
instructions for Evans's show of photographs. This appendix includes the original catalogue num- 
bers, the colonial regions and country names used in 1935, numbers assigned to the photographs, 
and the size of the print in the exhibition. 



l^oMA catalogue # WE photograph # size of print en = photographs enlarged 



to approximately 16 x 20 
inches, either orientation, 
and mounted on white mat 
board, originally 24 x 24 
inches; other photographs 



were 8 x 10 inches, mounted 
on 12 X 18-inch mat boards 



French Sudan 



1 

2 

4 

10 

11 

13 

14 

34 



1 
4 
6 
12 
13 
14 
17 
36 



en 



en 



en 



en 



en 



French Guinea 
40 



43 



en 



Ivory Coast 

66 

91 

99 

135,141 
142 

207, 208, 209 
228, 225, 226 
227, 229, 182 



66 
82 
98 
133 
136 
163 
164 
156 



en 



en 
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Appendix 4 (continued) 



MoMA catalogue # WE photograph # size of print 



Dahomey 






237 


167 


en 


238 


169 


en 


239 


172 




243 


176 




British Nigeria 






248 


186 




249 


192 




255 


201 


en 


280 


211 




285 


223 




289 


227 




292 


231 




293 


233 




Cameroon 






319 


255 


en 


321 


258 


en 


322 


267 


en 


323 


260 


en 


326 


271 


en 


332 


282 




336 


288 


en 


341 


295 




Gabun 






350 front 


300 




350 side [back] 


301 




354 


303 


en 


356 


305 


en 


368 


317 




370 (front view) 


321 




370 (side view) 


322 




377 


326 




379 


328 


en 


French Congo 






394 (two views) 


341 




403 


344 




410 


351 


en 


414 


358 
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Appendix 4 (continued) 



MoMA catalogue # WE photograph # size of print 

Belgian Congo 

417 423 

437 371 

446 397 

449 414 

452 417 en 

454 419 

455 432 
458 410 
462 431 
468 (three-quarter view) 384 
468 (back view) 385 

470 387 or 388 

476 391 en 

476 392 

489 382 

489 383 

498, 494 439 

500 440 

516 399 

521 408 
* 540, 539, 535, 561, [544] 450 

578 460 en 

Angola 

585 466 
British East Africa 

592 471 en 

594 474 



♦Catalogue number 544 was not in the original list but is pictured in the portfolio photograph 
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Photograph Credits 



The Brooklyn Museum of Art, New York: 
Brooklyn Museum of Art Archives, Records 
of the Department of the Arts of Africa, 
The Pacific Islands, and the Americas. 
Exhibitions: '"Primitive Negro Art," 1923. 
Figure 3, © The Brooklyn Museum, 1999 

City of New York, Municipal Archives, 
Department of Records and Information 
Services: Figures 30, 31, © Municipal 
Archives, The City of New York, 1999 

The Cleveland Museum of Art, Ohio: Figures 
17-19, © The Cleveland Museum of Art, 
1999 

Elisabeth Sekaer Rothschild and Christina 
Sekaer, New York: Figures 26, 28, 29, 
© Elisabeth Sekaer Rothschild and Christina 
Sekaer, 1999 



The J. Paul Getty Museum, Los Angeles: 
Figures 24, 25, courtesy The J. Paul Getty 
Museum, © The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York: 
Photographs by Eileen Travell, The Photo- 
graph Studio, The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Front and back covers; figures 2, 3, 5, 
21-23, 32, 33; plates 1-52, © The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 

The Museum of Modern Art, New York: Inside 
front and back covers; figures 4, 6-14, 20 
© The Museum of Modern Art; plates 53-55, 
57, courtesy The Museum of Modern Art, 
© The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

San Francisco Museum of Modern Art 
Archives. Figures 15, 16, © San Francisco 
Museum of Modern Art, 1999 
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Index 



Abbott, Berenice, 36, 40-41 

African art, 16; relationship to nnodern and 

abstract art, 13, 15; role of photographs as 
educational tools, 13, 39, 40, 42, 45 

Wrican Negro Art," 1935: 13, 15, 18, 19, 24; 
exhibition documentation photographs, 24, 
25; installation style, 13; installation views, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 26, 28 

Agee, James, 36, 42 

American Photographs, 34 

''American Sources of Modern Art," 1933: 17, 31; 
installation view, 17 

Art Digest, 30 

Arts Club of Chicago, 25 

Arts Magazine, 23 

Asante Kingdom, Akan peoples, 68, 69, 70 
Atlanta University (now Clark Atlanta University), 

29, 38 
Baga peoples, 92 
Baga/Nalu peoples, 59 
Bamana peoples, 39, 58, 60 
Bamileke Kingdom, 21; Bamileke peoples, 93 
Bandjoun, Bamendjo Kingdom, 76, 77 
Bangwa peoples, 78 

Bansoa, Bamileke Kingdom, Bamileke peoples, 74, 
75 

Barr, Alfred H. Jr.: 13; arranging exhibitions, 
21-22, 42; and Cahill, 17; on Evans, 30; 
and Mabry, 30; and Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, 17; photographing exhibitions, 
27, 33; proposal for touring exhibition 
among Negro colleges, 40; and Sweeney, 
18-19, 20, 24 

Baule mask, 31 

Baule peoples, 64 

Bethune Street, 8, 12, 32, 36, 37, 38, 40 

Bliss, Robert Woods, 18 

Block, Lou, 14, 36 

Boas, Franz, 18, 23 

Brancusi, Constantin, 21 

Braque, Georges, 16, 18 

Brierley, W. W., 29, 41 

Brooklyn Museum of Art Archives, New York, 16 
Bruce, Patrick Henry, 18 
Brummer Gallery, 16 

Bulletin of the Museum of Modern Art, 18, 24, 30 

Bwa peoples, 90 

Cahill, Holger, 17-18, 31 

Calder, Alexander, sculptures, photographs of, 19 



Carre, Louis, 18, 33 
Carter, John, 14, 37 
catalog numbers, 31, 55 
Cheever, John, 14, 36 
Clark Atlanta University, 38 
Cleveland Museum of Art, 26 
Coady, Robert, 16 

Congo, the Democratic Republic of the, 16 

Courter, Elodie, 24, 40 

Culin, Stewart, 16-18, 19 

Cunard, Nancy, Negro, 18 

Dan peoples, 61, 62 

Dartmouth College, 38-39 

Deis, E., 36 

Dengese peoples, 86 

Derain, Andre, 18 

Dogon peoples, 56, 57, 58 

Elisofon, Eliot, 39 

Epstein, Jacob, 18 

Evans, Walker: 13, 26; and Abbott, 40-41; 
African art portfolio, 14, 27-39, 45; on 
African art project, 30-31; Barr, working 
relationship with, 29-30; cameras used by, 
32; compositional choices, 33; documentary 
style, 45; enlargements, production of, 41; 
equipment arrangements, 32, 33; framing 
style, 14-15, 34, 35, 44; and Kirstein, 43; 
Mabry, working relationship with, 29-30, 37, 
38; mounting photographs, 41; and Museum 
of Modern Art, New York, 14, 26, 28, 29-30; 
and Ninas, 37; [Notebook for African Negro 
Art project], 1935, pages from, 30, 32; 
papers, choice of, 35, 38; photographic 
style, 14-15; "Photographs of Nineteenth 
Century American Houses," 40; print and 
negative cropping, 34-35; Sekaer, working 
relationship with, 36; Stryker, working rela- 
tionship with, 42; subjective camera, use of, 
44-45; work schedule, 32. See also List of 
Walker Evans Photographs 

The Exhibition of African Art, 16-23, 28 

Fang peoples, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83 

FantI, Ernestine, 23 

Fisk University, Nashville, 27, 29 

Form and Content, 23 

Fortune, 34 

Goldwater, Robert, 13, 28-29, 39, 45 
Guillaume, Paul, 18, 31 
Guro peoples, 63, 65, 66 
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Himmelheber, Hans, 23 
Hound and Horn, 43 
Howard University, 41 
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Jennings, Oliver, 29, 33 
John Becker Gallery, 27 
Johnson, Philip, 30 
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71, 72, 73 
Kirstein, Lincoln, 27, 29, 43 
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Kwele peoples, 85 
Lavachery, Henri, 18 
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Lembruck, Wilheim, 29 
Levitt, Janice, [Walker Evans], 1938-40, 13 
LIpchitz, Jacques, 18 
Locke, Alain, 23 
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Mabry, Thomas Dabney: 27, 29, 30, 32; Barr, 

working relationship with, 27; on Evans, 30, 
32; Evans's career, role in, 27, 28, 29; 
General Education Board, report to, 35 

Maes, Joseph, and Henri Lavachery, L'art negre, 
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Marshall, John, 27, 40 

Marvel, Elinore, 39 

Matisse, Henri, 18 

Mellquist, Jerome, 23 

Metropolitan Museum of Art: 29, 31, 39; 

Department of the Arts of Africa, Oceania, 
and the Americas, 55; Photograph Study 
Collection, 39; Michael C. Rockefeller Wing, 
Benenson Gallery, 39; Walker Evans Archive, 
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Miller, Dorothy C: 13; on Barr, 21; "Index," 1935, 
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Modern Gallery, 16 
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1934-1935, 21; installation view, 21 

Morley, Dr. Grace L. McCann, 25-26 

Musee de THomme, Paris, 38 
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Walker Evans Photographs 

Ancestral figure, back view [Figure, back view], 

Mali, Dogon peoples, 57 
Ancestral figure [Figure], Cote d'lvoire, Senufo 

peoples, 56 

Ancestral figure [Figure, front view], Mali, Dogon 

peoples, 56, 57 
Ancestral figure, head, profile view [Reliquary 

sculpture: head (Nio Bieri)], Gabon, Fang 

peoples (WE 316), 79 
Ancestral figure, head, profile view [Reliquary 

sculpture: head (Nio Bieri)], Gabon, Fang 

peoples (WE 318), 80 
Ancestral figure, head [Reliquary sculpture: head 

(Nio Bieri)], Gabon, Fang peoples (WE 315), 

79 

Ancestral figure, head [Reliquary sculpture: head 
(Nio Bieri)], Gabon, Fang peoples (WE 317), 
80 

Ancestral figure, head [Reliquary sculpture: head 
(Nio Bieri)], Gabon, Fang peoples (WE 321), 
80 

Ancestral figure, profile view [Figure, side view], 

Mali, Dogon peoples, 57 
Ancestral figure [Reliquary sculpture: figure], 

Gabon, Kota peoples, 81 
Bobbin [Heddle pulley]. Cote d'lvoire, Senufo 

peoples, 67 

Bobbins, two [Heddle pulleys]. Cote dlvoire, Guro 

peoples, 65,66 
Commemorative figure [Commemorative figure of 

a king], Cameroon, Bamileke Kingdom, 

Bamileke peoples, 93 
Commemorative figure [Figure], Democratic 

Republic of the Congo, Dengese peoples, 86 
Connecticut Frame tiouse, 1933, 33-34 
Cylindrical box with cover, Democratic Republic of 

the Congo, Mangbetu peoples, 91 
Double mask [Mask: Twins], Cote d'lvoire, Baule 

peoples, 64 

Figure [Female figure], Mali, Bamana peoples, 58 
Figure [Reliquary sculpture: figure], 1935, 44 
Figure, so-called god of war, detail: back of head 
and shoulders [Divination portrait of King 
Glele: War God Gu (Socio)], Republic of 
Benin, Kingdom of Dahomey, Fon peoples, 
34, 73 

Figure, so-called god of war, detail: feet 

[Divination portrait of King Glele: War God 
Gu (Bocio)], Republic of Benin, Kingdom of 
Dahomey, Fon peoples, 34, 73 

Figure, so-called god of war [Divination portrait of 
King Glele: War God Gu (Bocio)], Republic of 
Benin, Kingdom of Dahomey, Fon peoples, 
34, 72 

Figure, so-called god of war, "Egbo, " detail: head 
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[Warrior figure], Republic of Benin, Kingdom 
of Dalionney, Fon peoples, 71 

Figure, so-called god of war, "Egbo" [Warrior fig- 
ure]. Republic of Benin, Kingdom of 
Dahomey, Fon peoples, 70 

Figure stuck with nails [Nkisi N'kondi front view]. 
Democratic Republic of the Congo, Yombe 
peoples, 86 

Figure surmounting a calabash, back view [Gourd 
figure: Kabwelulu], Democratic Republic of 
the Congo, Luba peoples, 34, 87 

Figure surmounting a calabash [Detail, gourd fig- 
ure: Kabwelulu], Democratic Republic of the 
Congo, Luba peoples, 34, 87 

Final version of WE 69 (trimmed). Figure, 35 

Five ornaments [Treasure of King Prempeh I; five 
gold ornaments (center: Soul-Washer's disk 
[akrafokonmu]), Ghana, Kumasi, Asante 
Kingdom, Akan peoples, 68 

tiead [Carving of a head from a drum, front view], 
Cameroon, Bansoa, Bamileke Kingdom, 
Bamileke peoples, 33, 74, 75 

Head [Carving of a head from a drum, side view], 
Cameroon, Bansoa, Bamileke Kingdom, 
Bamileke peoples, 74, 75 

Idol [D'mba headdress], Guinea, Baga peoples, 92 

Jennings Carriages/View of a Jennings Carriage, 
1933, 33, 34 

Latch with key [Door lock], Mali, Dogon peoples, 
58 

Afas/f, [Banda headdress], Guinea, Baga/Nalu 
peoples, 59 

Mask [Banda headdress], untrimmed work print, 

Guinea, Bala/Nagu peoples, 1935, 33 
Mask, Burkina Faso, Bwa peoples, 90 
Mask, Cameroon, Bandjoun, Bamendjo Kingdom, 
33, 76 

Mask, Cameroon, Bangwa peoples, 78 
Mask, Cote d'lvoire, Guro peoples, 63 



Mask, Democratic Republic of the Congo, Lega 

peoples, 91 
Mask, Gabon or Cameroon, Fang peoples, 82 
Mask, Gabon or Republic of the Congo, Kwele 

peoples, 85 
Mask, Gabon, Punu peoples, 84 
A/as/c, Guinea, Toma peoples, 60 
Mask [Kifwebe mask]. Democratic Republic of the 

Congo, Songye peoples, 94 
Mask, Liberia, Dan peoples, 61, 62 
Mask, Mali, Bamana peoples, 60 
Mask [Ngady aMwaash mask]. Democratic 

Republic of the Congo, Kuba peoples, 89 
Mask, Nigeria, Igbira peoples, 78 
Mask, profile view [Banda headdress, profile], 

Guinea, Baga/Nalu peoples, 59 
Mask, profile view, Cameroon, Bandjoun, 

Barmendjo Kingdom, 77 
Mask, profile view, Gabon or Cameroon, Fang 

peoples, 83 

Mask, Republic of the Congo, Teke peoples, 33, 88 
Necklace: complete [Treasure of King Prempeh I: 

gold bead elements from necklace], Ghana, 

Kumasi, Asante Kingdom, Akan peoples, 69 
Necklace: in part [Treasure of King Prempeh I: 

gold bead elements from necklace], Ghana, 

Kumasi, Asante Kingdom, Akan peoples, 68 
Necklet [Altar ring], Nigeria, Kingdom of Benin, 

Edo peoples, 74 
Three weights for measuring gold dust [Gold 

weights], Ghana, Asante Kingdom, Akan 

peoples, 70 

Two bobbins [Heddle pulleys]. Cote d'lvoire, Guro 

peoples (WE 129), 65 
Two bobbins [Heddle pulleys]. Cote d'lvoire, Guro 

peoples (WE 134), 66 
Untrimmed version (contact print) of WE 69, 

Figure, 35 
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